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Conflagration of Havre de Grace. 


Ix two or three histories of the late war, we have noticed 
erroneous statements respecting the operations of the British 
at the head of the Chesapeake, and particularly at Havre de 
Grace. The truth is, no official or correct account of these 
transactions was given in the papers of the day. No one, 
we believe, who was at all acquainted with the occurrences 
from personal observation, made any communication on the 
subject, and the short notices, which were published, were 
rather the result of vague report, than of any accurate know- 
ledge of facts. We think it will gratify some of our readers, 
and serve, perhaps, to guard future historians against er- 
rours, if we offer them in this place a more detailed narra- 
tive of those events, than has yet appeared, founded on facts, 
which came under the observation of the writer, and for the 
correct statement of which we hold ourselves responsible. 

Considerable alarm had been excited as early as the 20th 
of April, 1813, among the inhabitants residing around the 
head of the Bay, by reports continually circulated, that the 
British were rapidly advancing, and were resolved, for rea- 
sons not very distinctly known, to commit depredations 
on them particularly, and to make them acquainted, not 
only with the apprehensions, but with some of the realities 
of war. The enemy had already burnt several small vessels 
in the bay north of Baltimore, and landed in a few places, 
but without doing much injury, except occasionally driving 
off cattle for provision, where the owners had fled and left 
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them behind. They were always desirous of making a fair 


purchase, and of paying the full value of what they received. 


We feel it incumbent on us to remark, however, that instan- 
ces of so criminal a violation of the laws of their country, as 
that of voluntarily affording supplies to an enemy, if they oc- 
curred at all among the inhabitants, were exceedingly rare ; 
and it is no more than justice to the enemy to state, that in 
some instances money was left behind, in a conspicuous 
place, to the full amount of what had been taken away. 

They took, plundered, and burnt the small vessels pass- 
ing from one shore of the bay to the other, belonging to in- 
dividuals, and loaded entirely with private property. This 
was their uniform practice. Even fishermen’s boats did 
not escape ; and some individuals, and even families. were 
reduced to absolute want, by the losses they sustained from 
this species of depredation. 

On the 28th of April, a brig and two or three schooners 
came to anchor in the bay, a little below Havre de Grace. 
This village is beautifully situated on the west side of the 
Susquehanna, a short distance above the confluence of that 
river with the Chesapeake. It is a port of entry, and was 
once a place of considerable trade, and were it not for the 
obstruction of navigation by a bar at the mouth of the river, 
and falls a few miles above, it would probably be one of the 
most important commercial points in that part of the coun- 
iry. ‘These obstacles were found sufficient to counteract 
some very energetick attempts, which were made several 
years ago by a lew gentlemen of wealth and enterprize, to 
promote its growth and importance. At the time when it 
was attacked by the British, it might perhaps be considered 

rather on the decline. It was principally engaged in the 
herring fishery, which is carried on to a great extent in the 
vicinity, and with large profits to the proprietors. 

On the next morning another brig and schooner joined 
those which came up the day before, and together with them 
anchored on the precise spot where the fleet was stationed 
in 1777, which brought up the forces under Lord Howe, be- 
fore the battle of Brandywine. During the day, they all 
disappeared, passed round ‘Turkey Point, and proceeded up 
Elk River, as far as the small village of French Town, where 
the enemy burnt one or two warehouses, but no private 
dwellings, as has been erroneously stated. They burnt al- 
so two vessels in the river. They returned the next day, 
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and resumed their former station. A large number of bar- 

es were seen for several hours making various movements 
in the bay, and it was generally thought that an immediate 
visit to the town was intended ; but after landing a body of 
marines on a neighbouring island, they returned quietly to 
the shipping. 

The inhabitants of Havre de Grace had, for three weeks 
previous to this period, been making preparations for defence, 
and several companies of militia were called in to their aid. 
But these were in a very disorderly state, without discipline 
or arms. ‘They were soon supplied with the latter, howev- 
er, by the governour, and, under the command of acolonel, 
were reduced to some degree of order. A battery was 
thrown up at Point Concord, where the river unites with the 
bay, behind which were mounted an eighteen pounder and 
two nines. ‘These were manned by a company of volunteers, 
principally exempts from military service. Patrols were 
stationed every night, for two or three miles along the river 
and the bay, and every thing seemed to indicate a resolution 
to be prepared for any event. 

This vigilance continued till within three or four days of 
the time, when they were actually attacked. At this time, 
the inhabitants, wearied with continual excitement and la- 
borious exercise, began to relax from their exertions, and 
as the English had continued tranquil for some time, with- 
out discovering any hostile intentions, they fancied them- 
selves in less danger, than they had apprehended. By some 
unaccountable want of foresight, all the cavalry and some 
of the infantry were suffered to return to their homes, and 
those which remained became uneasy and disorderly. ‘The 
officers were often absent, and even at the time of the at- 
tack, the commanding oflicer was several miles from town, 
and did not arrive there, till after the work of destruction 
was accomplished, and the authors of it had retired. 

Such was the state of things till Saturday afternoon, the 
first of May, when information was received from a deserter, 
that an attack would certainly be made on the town the follow- 
ing night—that orders had already been given, and every 
thing was in complete readiness in the squadron. ‘This re- 
port was immediately circulated and produced a general agi- 
tation. Many of the women and children were sent from the 
town. No time was lost in making every possible preparation 
for defence. The militia, amounting to about two hundred 
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and fifty men, were kept at their arms all night, patrols were 
stationed in every place where they could possibly be of any 
service, the volunteers at the battery were at their guns, and 
a general determination seemed to prevail of giving the enemy 
a warm reception. 

But the night passed away, and no enemy had been seen, 
This alarm, however, was not without just ground. ‘The 
story of the deserter was substantially true; but a timely 
discovery in the squadron, that a man had escaped, and the 
supposition that he would give the information which he did, 
caused the expedition to be deferred till the next night. It 
was a general belief afterwards, that had the attack been 
made at the time first proposed, it would have been successtul- 
ly repelled. 

Exhausted with fatigue, and believing themselves to have 
been deceived, the inhabitants retired quietly to rest the next 
night, seemingly without any apprehension of danger, or any 
preparation for meeting it. The militia, except a small num- 
ber necessarily on duty every night, were dispersed in vari- 
ous parts of the town. But in the midst of this imaginary se- 
curity, at day break, on the third of May, the drums beat 
an alarm, and a discharge of cannon immediately followed. 
At that moment were seen twenty barges filled with the en- 
emy, advancing rapidly towards the town. The people, who 
were nearly all in bed, being thus suddenly awakened, were 
thrown into the greatest consternation, The guns at the 
battery, however, were soon manned, and began to operate 
on the barges as they advanced towards Point Concord, 
around which they were obliged to pass before they could 
enter the town. ‘The women and children fled in every di- 
rection to the neighbouring hills and woods. ‘The militia 
were called to their arms with all possible speed, but in such 
a state of confusion, that they could not be rallied. Con- 
greve rockets began to be thrown from the barges, the 
threatening appearance of which produced a still greater ag- 
itation, and when one of the militia was killed by a rocket, 
it was asignal for a general retreat. They left their ground, 
and escaped with great: precipitation and disorder to the 
nearest woods, even before a man of the enemy had landed. 

In the mean time, the enemy passed round the point under 
a smart fire from the guns at the battery, and soon effected a 
landing. They had kept up a tremendous discharge of balls, 
rockets, and shells, and the town was already in flames. A 
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party immediately advanced to the battery, and took posses- 

sion of the guns, which had been deserted, but not until it 

would have been rashness to remain by them longer. These 
uns were turned upon the town, and did much injury. 

‘he sun had scarcely risen, when all the enemy’s forces 
were landed, and marched to an open square in the centre of 
the town. ‘They were here separated into bands of thirty or 
forty each, and sent to plunder and burn such houses as were 
not already on fire. A division of fifty men marched nearly 
a mile into the country in pursuit of the militia, but returned 
unsuccessful. ‘Those engaged in plundering and burning did 
more execution. ‘Their manner was, on entering a house, to 
plunder it of such articles as could be of any service to them, 
and easily transported, and convey them to their barges. Ev- 
ery man had his hatchet in his girdle, and when wardrobes 
and bureaus happened to be locked, they were made to yield 
to the force of this instrument. ‘This was not a work of much 
time, and as soon as it was accomplished, they set fire to the 
house, and entered another for the same purposes. 

The firing of cannon had ceased, and no other noise was 
heard, than the roaring of flames, the crash of falling tim- 
bers, and the occasional lamentations and entreaties of a 
few of the inhabitants, who had braved every danger with the 
hope of preserving from destruction their only means of sub- 
sistence. ‘Their intreaties, however, were unavailing. Gen- 
eral orders had been given to burn every house, and these 
were rigorously executed, till they were at length counter- 
manded by the admiral. Immediately after he came on shore, 
which was not till some time after the landing of the forces, 
two or three ladies, who had courageously remained in their 
houses, during the whole commotion, endeavoured by all the 
powers of female eloquence to dissuade him from his rash pur- 
poses. He was unmoved at first ; but when they represented 
to him the misery he was causing, and pointed to the smoking 
ruins under which was buried all that could keep their pro- 
prietors from want and wretchedness, he relented and counter- 
inanded his original orders. 

This was not done, till more than half of the town had been 
consumed, It has been said in a very respectable history of ° 
the times, that one house only escaped the flames; but this is 
a mistake. Havre de Grace consisted of about sixty houses, 
and of these not more than forty were burnt. Many others 
were plundered and much injured, and scarcely one remained 
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which was not perforated with balls or defaced by the explo- 
sion of shells. 

During these operations, two barges ascended the rive; 
five miles, to the head of navigation, where their crews burnt 
a warehouse. They expected to have found there a number 
of vessels, but these had been previously sunk for protection, 
They were easily raised afterward without having received 
essential injury. 

The enemy did not remain in Havre de Grace, more than 
four hours. ‘They then went on board their barges, passed 
out of the river, and ascended a small creek to a furnace, be- 
longing to Col. Hughes, about eight miles north of Havre de 
Grace, where large numbers of publick cannon had been 
made, and were still making. ‘This establishment, comprising 
very curious machinery for boring cannon, was valued at 
twenty thousand dollars. It was entirely destroyed, as well 
as the cannon, which had been finished, and not yet taken 
away. At sunset the barges were seen passing down the bay, 
and before dark they had arrived at the shipping. 

It is not easy to assign any cause, other than the caprice of 
its projector, for this violent attack on a defenceless and un- 
offending village. No reasons of a publick nature could have 
induced it. No publick property was deposited there, nor 
were any of its inhabitants engaged in aiding the prosecution 
of the war. 

The conduct of the sailors while on shore was exceedingly 
rude and wanton. The officers gave such of the inhabitants, 
as remained behind, liberty to carry out such articles of fur- 
niture as they chose, while the sailors were plundering thei 
houses ; but the sailors, not content with pillaging and burn- 
ing, broke and defaced these also, as they were standing in the 
streets. Elegant looking glasses were dashed in pieces, and 
beds were ripped open for the sport of scattering the feathers 
in the wind. These outrages, to be sure, were not command- 
ed by the officers, but they were not restrained by them. 

Little can be said, indeed, in favour of the officers’ conduct 
in this particular. They selected tables and bureaus for their 
private use, and after writing their names on them, sci! 
them on board the barges. The admiral himself was pleased 
with an elegant coach, which fell in his way, and commant¢- 
ed it to be put on board a boat, which belonged to the propr'- 
etor of the ferry, and taken to his ship. This order was e%- 
ecuted, althongh he was told it belonged to a poor coach 
maker, whose family must suffer by its loss. 
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But the most distressing part of the scene, was at the close 


_ of the day, when those, who had fled in the morning, returned 
' to witness the desolation of their homes, and the ruin of all 
their possessions. Most of them had escaped without being 
| able to take any thing away, except the clothes which cover- 
ed them. They returned wretched and disconsolate, and 
' seemed overwhelmed with the thoughts of the misery and 
_ want which awaited them. But their immediate necessities 
» were relieved by the benevolence and liberality of a few gentle- 
> men in the neighbourhood, who received them kindly into 
their houses, and supplied them with provisions. 


A deputation with a flag of truce was soon after sent, by 


_ the inhabitants of Havre de Grace, to the admiral’s ship. 
_ He released the prisoners, but was obstinate in refusing to 
_ return any private property, or to make any reparation to 
| individuals for their losses. He expressed disappointment at 
| having met with so feeble a resistance, and said he could not 
' commend the courage of the people of Havre de. Grace, who 
_ had suffered five hundred men to land and plunder their town. 


Two days afterwards a party of marines went up the river 


' Sassafras in several barges, and burnt the small villages of 
_ Frederick and Georgetown, which stood near its banks. All 
the British vessels immediately after left this part of the Ches- 
_ apeake, and joined the squadron below. 


We ought not, perhaps, to close this account without saying 


_ aword of O’Neale, who has been celebrated in song, and who 
' made some noise in the official correspondence of the day. 
_ He was a sturdy, vociferous Irishman, from the west of Ire- 
_ land, who had been fifteen years in this country, and had dur- 
_ ing several of them superintended a nail manufactory in Havre 
' de Grace. He seemed, for some reasons connected with his 
_ country, to have contracted a fiend-like hatred for the English, 
and appeared rejoiced at the opportunity he was likely to 
_ have of satisfying his vengeance. He was the most active 
_ Man at the guns, and the last who left them, and was finally 
_ taken prisoner with his musket in his hands in the posture of 
} defence, while marching alone from the battery into the town. 


He was afterward released with the other prisoners. 
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“* Sedeant spectentque.” VirG 






‘**In most strange postures we have seen him set himself.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 











MR. EDITOR, 
Amone the many ingredients which go to form the com. 
plete scholar, all must allow posture to be quite preeminent. 
He would deserve a sneer for his pretensions, who affected the 
me literary character, whilst at the same time he was ignorant 
Ree ae | of the rare and difficult accomplishment of sitting with his 
oa feet against the wall at a higher level than his head, or of 
tay leaning in due contemplative style upon his elbow. But the 
ey es subject has unfortunately never been reduced to a science, 
ce ty How is it, Sir, that the motions of the stars, for centuries to 
PB alte come, have been nicely adjusted to the fraction of a second— 
ae ee that minerals, and alkalines, and gases have been classed and 
ay Peg systematized—that the operations of the mind have been ana- 
NUP lysed and developed—that anatomy, even anatomy, that kind- — 
; red department, has left almost no region of its own unexplored, FE 
whilst the far more domestick, human, useful, and every-day —& 
business of postures, has remained unnoticed and forgotten? 
To remove this scandal to science, is the object of the 
few humble pages following. ‘The author will be satisfied if 
he but excite attention to the subject, and will gladly leave 
the consummation of his attempt to greater adepts in atti- 
tude than himself. 
| Posture, Sir, in its most general sense, may be defined, a 
Maat modification of the body and limbs, for the purpose either 
a) of ease or show. It may be divided into standing, kneeling; 
ye | lying down, and sitting.* The first belongs chiefly to the arts 
of dancing masters and drill sergeants ; the second to love and 
devotion ; the third to ladies of fashion and delicate valitudi- 
narians ; itis the fourth and last only which now claims our 
attention, and that, principally, so far as it respects the seden- 
tary class of people, called scholars. We shall enumerate 
the several varieties of sitting postures, describing them 45 
exactly as possible, and dwelling onthe peculiar advantages 
which they possess with the quiet votaries of literature. 
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First. The most universal, easy, and gentlemanlike is 
denominated the cross-kneed posture. All ranks, classes, and 
ages of males, together with some individuals of the other 
sex, Cultivate this attitude with very happy success. It is no 
uncommon thing to see as many as sixteen or seventeen ina 
company, who, throughout an entire evening, most patiently 
and heroically persevere in this inoffensive mode of arranging 
the nether limbs. The child of three years of age adopts it 
among the first imitative accomplishments which excite the 
joy and admiration of his parents. ‘The aspiring school boy, 
by piling one knee upon another, adds a year to his existence, 
and bodies forth the dignity of the future man. The youth, who 
is just entering the world, who has a letter of introduction to 
Mr. of Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia, would 
be put to infinite embarrassment, if the privilege of crossing 
his knees were denied him. But without going through eve- 
ry age for the illustration of this division of our subject, I 
praceed to observe, that the cross-kneed posture is not to be 
adopted by all persons, at all times, and on all occasions. It 
is much too nice and trim for every-day use. I know ma- 
ny a respectable farmer, who will never sit in this fashion, 
except in his best suit, on a Sunday, or at a board of Select- 
men, or at the examination of a district school. or when vis- 
iting an acquaintance in town. What, sit cross-kneed and 
erect in a plain frock and trowsers, and on a common work- 
ing day? Why, Sir, it would be as preposterous and uncom- 
mon, as to read the Bible on a Monday, or to fix one’s 
thoughts and eyes during the offering up of prayers on a Sab- 
bath. 

But this part of our subject is susceptible of a few subdivis- 
ions. Of cross-kneed postures there are five kinds. 1. The 
natural, which consists in throwing one knee over the other. 
and thinking no more about it. ‘This is by far the best, and 
ought to be recommended universally to your readers. 2. 
The broad-calfed, which is effected by turning the upper knee 
out in such a manner, as to present as large a face of the in- 
ner calf as possible. This was very much in fashion nineteen 
years ago, but has since that time gradually subsided, and is 
practised, I believe, at present, only by those who love the . 
fashions of their youth, and a few country-gentlemen in nan- 
keen pantaloons. 3. The long-legged, so called, because this 
posture requires the foot of the upper leg to reach quite down 
to the floor. It was attempted to be brought into fashion 
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about ten year's ago, but it could not succeed, in consequence 


of the shortness of the limbs of some gentlemen in high ton at 


that time. It is nevertheless a graceful and elegant posture, 
and may be practised by your readers, for variety’s sake and 
with considerable ease, if they will but remember to draw the 
foot of the under leg in an oblique, retrograde direction, giv- 
ing the upper an opportunity to descend and meet the floor. 
i have seen it employed with much execution at tea parties 
and morning calis, but it is too much of a dress thing to be 
used On common occasions. 4. The awkward. This con- 
sists in bringing the upper leg round and locking it behind 
the other. Persons of absent habits, or of indifferent breed- 
ing, use this posture in company. In private, it is employed, 
when a man gets a little nervous, and is besides almost al- 
Ways assuined unconsciously, when one is engaged in a deep 
inathematical investigation. Hence, great mathematicians, 
with some splendid exceptions, are rare'y exempt from the 
habit of sitting in this mode. Lastly. The bowsprié posture, 
This your fashionable, juvenile readers will recognise to be 
the one which is at present universally in vogue. It consists 
in extending out the leg as far and as high as the muscle can 
bear. ‘I'wo or three years since, our boot manufacturers, 
(shoemakers is a word quite out of date.) very Kindly assist- 
ed this posture. by stiffening the instep of the boot, so that the 
styie in question could be properly preserved without much 
painful tension. 

i am strongly inclined to believe, that the bowsprit posture 
was adopted in this country out of compliment to our gallant 
seamen. It is at present used by about one half of the gentle- 
men you meet, but so far as my observation extends, appears 
(probably in consequence of the peace) to be somewhat on 
the decline. 

I would remark, by the way, that the cross-kneed posture 
is now almost out of use with the other sex. For what rea- 
son they themselves best know. ‘There was indeed an at- 
tempt. about five or six years since, to get up the fashion 
among ladies, of adopting this posture, and at the same time 
of bending over the upper foot, so as to make it form a cres- 
cent. She, whose foot could describe the most complete curve, 
was envied and admired by all her competitors. But, alas! 
Mr. Editor, there are but few persens whose feet are suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable them to shine in this accomplish- 
ment. And so it was dropped. Out ofa company of twenty 
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five ladies whom a friend of mine reconnoitred the other eve- 
ning at a tea party, twenty one sat with their feet paraliel 
aid together; two, a matron somewhat advanced, and a 
maiden lady, whose old associations of gentility induced them 
so to sit, were found in the cross-kneed predicament, and 
the remaining two, being the youngest of the whole company, 
had drawn their feet under their chairs, and crossed them 
there. 

But we have too long deferred the more immediate object 
of this’ say, which is, to show the connexion between pos- 
ture and literature. At what times, and on what occasions, 
shall the cross-kneed posture be adopted by the decorous and 
conscientious scholar? In the first place, let him be sure im- 
mediately to assume it, on the entrance of a stranger into his 
study. itis almost as great a mark of ill-breeding to use 
any other mode of sitting on such an occasion, as it would be 
to hold your book still open in your hand.  t own, that no 
posture In which you can sit, conveys quite so barbarous a 
hint to your poor visitant as the holding of your book open, 
which, l regret to say, is sometimes unthinkingly indulged by 
scholars, Who would be sorry not to be thought gentlemen. 
But, Sir, let me repeat it, the cross-kneed is the posture in 
which to receive a visitor, with whom you are not on terms 
of considerable intimacy. It gives you time to collect your 
ideas; it tacitly informs your visitor that he is of conse- 
quence enough in your eyes for you to think about the posi- 
tion of your limbs; it thereby conciliates his good feelings, 
and induces him civilly to present betore your face a similar 
example. When you are thus both seated according to due 
form and manner, you may inierchange thoughts with much 
facility and effect. But be sure not to abandon the cross- 
kneed posture till the end of the first half-hour. After tha 
period, you may venture to stretch your feet out, and lean 
back in your chair. By the end of the second half-hour, you 
may put your feet over the fire-place, and if your visitor stay 
two hours, and be somewhat tedious and unprofitable, con- 
trive by all means to get a table between you, and thrust 
your feet up into his face. Time is valuable, insomuch that 


the saving of it is one of those few instances where the end 


sanctifies the means. It often is not enough to pull out your 
watch; not enough to sit ten minutes, without saying a word 
to your companion or even looking at him; not enough to 
glance every two minutes at your study table ; no, Sir. the 
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only method often which is efficacious, is the attitude I have 
just mentioned, which may be called the assault-and-battery 
posture, and which exhibits a new and fair illustration of the 
importance of our subject to the man of letters. 

In the second place, let the votary of literature adopt the 
cross-kneed style in general company. ‘The great advantage 
of it there is, that it saves him from a thousand ungraceful at- 
titudes, and strange crookednesses, which savour too decided- 
ly of the Study, and into which he will be apt almost, nevita- 
bly to slide, if he ventures beyond the sheltering precincts of 
the cross-kneed posture. It has too long been the reproach 
of the scholar, that he behaves like nobody else. For mer- 
cy’s sake, then, Mr. Editor, since every body else behaves so 
very well, let us act like them. Letus not bring a reproach 
upon our profession, and render a life of letters unpopular by 
our manner of sitting. A few sacrifices of this nature will 
cost us no very tremendous effort, and may be of incalculable 
service to the cause of literature and science. 

In the third place, the style in question is to be assumed 
amidst all kinds of plain reading, where but little attention and 
study are required. Indeed, so appropriate is it on these oc- 
casions, that scholars might very pardonably denominate it 
the belles-lettres posture. How delicious, Mr. Editor, when 
you have obtained the Edinburgh or the Quarterly, and for my 
own part. let me add, too, the North American, from the book- 
seller’s, all new 


“and fresh as is the month of May,” 


to take your ivory knife in the right hand, your Review in 
the left, your cigar, if you please, in your mouth, and at a 
window, on which the rays of the setting sun are richly, soft- 
Iv falling, and a western breeze is luxuriously blowing, to sit— 
how? Unworthy he of all these invaluable blessings, who 
takes any other posture at first than the true belles-lettres- 
cross-kneed. Or when, in the society of friends, you 
read aloud the adventures of Conrad, Roderick, or Robert 
Bruce. or in imagination range through old Scotland with 
the author of the Antiquary, or visit England, France, Italy, 
and Greece, with modern travellers,—whilst you gracefully 
hold the book with a wide-spread hand, your thumb and 
little finger pressing on the leaves fo prevent them from 
closing, your middle finger propping the back, and the other 
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two faithfully employed each to support a separate cover of 
the book—do not fail to complete the elegant scene by ad- 
justing one knee above the other in the manner worthy of 
your employment. ‘Take, generally, this posture, moreo- 
ver, When you read history—when you snatch up the Spec- 
tator or Mirror to save the odds and ends of your precious 
time—when you are reading letters from persons with whom 
you are not intimately acquainted, (posture not being to be 
thought of in perusing the epistles of your much® valued 
friends,) and on all occasions, in short, when your mind 
only goes out to gather ideas, copiously, easily, freely. 
So much for this posture, Sir, on which I would gladly write 
pages and pages more, if some other classes did not press 
upon me with strong claims for consideration. 

Secondly ; Next to the cross-kneed, that which is most 
appropriate to secluded, literary characters is the parieto-pe- 
dal posture. This consists, as will be seen at once from the 
etymology of the term, in fixing the feet against the wall. 
This posture was instituted for the relief of literary limbs. 
However valuable, indispensable, and gentlemanlike may be 
the cross-kneed, it would be fatiguing and unhealthy always 
to conform the body strictly to its rules. For this reason, 
allow the feet of your readers occasionally to make the deli- 
cious and grateful transition from the floor to the wall ; with 
this strict proviso, to be transgressed on no condition 
whatever, that they never shall so sit in the presence of 
a being of the gentler sex. And here, let me expatiate, pa- 
rieto-pedal posture, in thy praise. At this very moment, 
while [ am assuming thee in languid luxury, holding in my 
hand a Horace, which is prevented from closing only by my 
fore-finger, unconsciously placed on Otium Divos—here, as in a 
direction parallel to the horizon, I station my feet against the 
Wainscot, and leaning back my chair, fall sweetly and quietly 
into a rocking, which is more gentle than the cradle-vibra- 
tions of half-sleeping infancy—here let me ponder on all thy 
excellency. I feel thy influence extending through my frame. 
Tam brought intoa new world; the objects around me as- 


sume side-long positions; the trains of my ideas are quick- 


ened; the blood rushes back, and warms my heart; a literary 
enthusiasm comes over me; my faculty of application grows 
more intense ; and whatever be the book which I next reach 
lrom the table, I find my interest in its contents redoubled, 
my power of overcoming its difficulties increased. and alto- 
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getner my capacity of gaining knowledge incalculably en- 
larged and extended. Mild, and easy, and lovely posture! Let 
the. votary of decorum stigmatise thee as awkward and half 
indecent ; Jet the physician reproach thee as unnatural and 
unwholesome ; ; let indigestion, with bleeding at the nose, and 
personal deformity shake their hideous fists of threatening trom 
out of the mists of the future; still will i lounge with thee ; still 
shall every room where I reside bear marks of thee, whether 
they be deep indentations in the floor, occasioned by my back- 
ward-swinging chair, or blacker and more triumphant insignia 
impressed by my shoes upon the wall. Be thou my shelter 
from the spleen of vexatious housewives, and the harassing 
formality of ceremony; sooth my fullfed afternoons ; inspire 
my dyspepsical dreams, and let my last fatal apoplexy be with 
thee. 

Thirdly. We come now to the favourite posture of all se- 
vere and laborious students. It is simple. picturesque, char- 
acteristick. Place your elbow on the table, prop one of your 
temples with your knuckles, and if it be excuseable to intro- 
duce features into this subject. (though I have another treatise 
partly finished upon literary tricks,) let a slight knitting ol 
the brow take place between your eyes, and you are at once,. 
{will unhesitatingly hazard the assertion, in that position, in 
which Aristotle discovered the categories ; in which Pythago- 
ras investigated the properties of the right-angled triang le, 
and Locke defined infinity ; in| which New ton balanced the 
world, Copernicus, like ‘another Joshua, made the sun stand 
still, and La Place deduced the great motions of our sys- 
tem ; in which Bacon sat, while turning the whole course of 
science, as a pilot turns the course of a ship ; ; inwhich Stew- 
art was seated, when he detected the errour of the French 
philosophers, and proved that there must be something beside 
the power of sensation, which is able to compare one sensa- 
tion with another; in which Bentham unfolded the true prin- 
ciples of legislation, and Berkeley devised the theory oi 
acquired vision; in which Fichhorn made his researches in- 
to Genesis, and Paley his into the epistles ;—a posture, in 
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short, in which the greatest energies of intellect have ever F 


been put forth, and by the efficacy of which alone, assure 
your young readers, they can hope for eminence, or look for 
almost indefinite advances towards the future perfectibilit) 
of our race. Its name is the delving. 

Fourthly. Now, Mr. Editor, let your elbow remain pre: 
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E cisely where it was in the last posture; but instead of knit- 

‘ting your brow, and fixing your eyes on the table, let your 

> head turn round, till your open hand is upon the sinciput ; let 

» your forehead be smooth, as the sleeping surface of a lake ; ; 

> let your eyes be rolling on vacancy, and presto! you are fix- 
ed at once in the genuine attitude poetical. Itis this posture 
alone, Which Shakspeare had in his mind, nay, in whiclr 
Shakspeare must have sitter, when he Sauce ibed the fine 
frenzy of the poet, whose eye glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven. It was this posture, in which the 
most interesting portrait of Pope was executed, that has de- 
scended to our times. So sathe, I will hazard every poet 
in my library, when he penned this line, 


« And look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


So sat Milton, when he described 


jet 


“ Those thoughts which wander threugh eternity.” 


In this posture must Goldsmith 





‘¢where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
“ Have set him down a pensive hour to spend, 
‘¢ And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 
“ Look’d downw ard, where a hundred realms appear’d,” Ke. 


It could be only while thus leaning and thus looking, that 
B Chaucer used to scatter through his poems innumerable re- 
‘ freshing descriptions of those vernal seasons, 


* When that Phebus his chair of gold so hie 
“ Had whirled up the sterrie sky aloft, 

“ And in the Bole* was entred certainl 

‘ When shouris sotet of rain Tcccmiod salt, 
«‘ Causing the ground, felé} times and oft, 
“Up for 1 to give many an wholesome air, 

“ And every ~plaine was yclothed faire,” &c. 


What other attitude could our contemporary Campbell have 
laken, when he leaped in imagination up to those glorious 


: heights on our side of the Atlantick, 


‘“ Where at evening Allegany views 
* Through ridges burning i in her western beam, 
“ Lake after lake interminably gleam ?” 





* Bull. + Sweet. + Many. 
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In what other posture could the chaste Tasso have placed 
himself, when he addressed to the Muse of Christianity that 
invocation, of which you will excuse the following imperfect 
version ¢ 


‘“( Muse! not thou, whose meaner brows desire 

The fading growth of laurell’d Helicon, 

But thou, that chant’st amid the blessed quire, 

Which pours sweet musick round the heavenly throne! 
Breathe thou into my breast celestial fire ; 

O smile, and not thy votary disown, 

If truth with flowers I weave, and deck my song 
With other graces than to thee belong.” 


Byron must have sitten in this posture, in some cold mid- 
night, when he dreamt his dream of darkness ; and Southey 
must have persisted in the same attitude through a whole ver- 
nal season, when he wrote his Thalaba. 

So sat Homer and Scott in the conception of their battles ;— 

So sat Virgil and Leigh Hunt in the imagination of their 
sceneries ;— 

Wordsworth must have arranged his corporeity in the 
very quintessence of the poetical posture, when he sketched 
the following outline of his Recluse ;— 


‘For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 


‘* Deep—and aloft ascending, breathe in worlds, 


‘To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil.”’ 


So sat his neighbour Wilson, when he described the stream, 
half-veiled in snowy vapour, which flowed 


‘¢ With sound like silence, motion like repose ;’° 


or the duteous daughter in the sick chamber of her mother, 
whose feet 


“‘ Fell soft as snow on snow.” 
So sat Thomson when he wrote this line ; 
‘Ten thousand wonders rolling in my thought,” 
And Lucan when he wrote these ; 


a - - niger inficit horror 
‘“Terga maris: longo per multa volumina tractu 
“ Aestuat unda minax: flatusque incerta futuri, 
*“ Turbida testantur conceptos eequora yentos.” 
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So sat Akenside, when his mind 


‘¢ Darted her swiftness up the long career 
“ Of devious comets, 
—* and looked back on all the stars.” 


So David sat (I would reverently suppose) in his hours 
of inspiration, when «contemplating man, the sun, moon, 
and stars.”” To say noting of innumerable others. 

Fifthly, the metaphysical posture. Place both elbows on 
the table, let the insides of the two wrists be joined togeth: he 
keeping the palms just far enough asunder to admit the chin 
between them, while the tips of the little fingers come up 
and touch the outside corners of the eyes. This posture, 
Sir, from its fixedness, gives you at once an idea of solidity. 
The mutual contact of two of the most tender and sensible 
parts of the human body, the tip of the finger and the eye, 
will assist you in making experiments on sensation, and as 
your whole head is fastened, as it were. into a socket, your 
eyes must look straight forwards, and your train of reflection 
will be thus more continuous and undisturbed. Keep precise- 
ly so for several days together, and you will at length arrive 
triumphantly at the important and philosophical conclusion, 
that mind is matter. 

Innumerable other attitudes crowd upon my recollection 
the formal discussion of which, aiter just hinting at a few of 
the most prominent, I must waive, and leave them to be 
treated by writers of freer leisure, and more enlarged views 
of posturology. For instance, there is the dishabille posture, 
formed by lying at full length on your chair, crossing your 
feet upon the floor, and loc king} your hands upon the top of 
your head—very common and very becoming. In conversa- 
tion, there is the positive posture, when you lean your cheek 
upon one finger ; the sentimental, when you lean it upon two 
fingers ; the thoughtless, when you lean it upon three, thrust- 
ing at the same time your little finger into your mouth ; and 
lastly, the attentive, when you lean your cheek outr ight up- 
on your whole hand, bend forw ard, and stare the speaker in 
the face.—There is the sheepish posture, formed by placing 
your legs and feet parallel and together, laying both hands 
upon your knees, and contemplating no earthly thing, save 
your own pantaloons. ‘This is to be assumed, when you are 
overwhelmed with a joke, which yeu cannot for the life of you 
answer, or when you are attacked with an argument. which 
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you have not the ingenuity to repel. There is the clerical 
posture, formed by laying the ankle of your left leg on the 
knee of your right, and so forming a Triangle. ‘Then there 
is the lay posture, made by throwing the legs wide asunder, 
and twirling the watch-chain. ‘There is the musical posture, 
where you bring one foot round behind the other, and rest the 
toe most delicately and aerially on the floor. ‘This was used 
by one of the small band from Bonaparte’s court, who lately 
charmed our metropolis with the violoncello and guitar, 
Why is it not as appropriate to the flute as to the guitar? 
There is the monologue posture, when, in default of a com- 
panion, you take another chair, place your feet into it, 
and hold high converse with yourself.—But, Mr. Editor, 
by far the most independent, lordly, and scholarlike style 
iss to command as many chairs for your own accom- 
modation, as can possibly come within reach. I had a 
chum, whilst I was in college, who put in requisition 
every chair but one, in the room. He had one for each 
of his feet, one for each of his arms, and the last for his 
own more immediate self. As our whole number of that 
article of furniture was but half a dozen, Iwas often per- 
plexed at the entrance of a friend to know how I should 
economise for the convenience of all seven—I beg pardon, I 
should have said—all three of us. After some confused 
apologies, I used to offer the visiter my own, and betake 
myself to the window-seat, quite willing, I assure you, to 
undergo such embarrassments, for the reputation of living 
with one of the best posture-masters within the walls. Ah, 
Sir, that was the glory of sitting. I cannot describe the si- 
lent admiration w ith which I used to gaze upon the sprawl- 
ing non-chalance, the irresistible ennui, the inimitable lounge, 
with which my room-mate could hit the thing off after 
an enormous dinner. I ought here to observe, that the 
state of wind peculiarly adapted to the posture. now under 
consideration, - that of perfect vacuity, and that if I write 
much ionger, FE shall probably prepare your readers to as- 
sume it. I conclude therefore by wishing them all, whatever 
may be their favourite mode of sitting, 


“The gayest, happiest attitude of things.” 
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UA/ur T vidor 


BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 


The examination of Doctor Benjamin Franklin, relatice to the 
repeal of the American Stamp Act in 1766. 


Tis remarkable examination would alone be sufficient to 
establish the character of Franklin, for great ability, sagaci- 
ty, and wit. The administration, who were then carrying 
into effect that series of measures, which was intended to en- 
slave the Colonies, and which resulted in their fortunate and 
glorious independence, might have received from these an- 
swers of Dr. Franklin, a timely warning of the folly and im- 
practicability of their design. But they were obstinate, and 
the present generation may view this obstinacy with grati- 
tude, since it has given them the enjoyment of national honour 
and prosperity, which might otherwise have been deferred 
to a generation yet unborn, ‘The copy I have in hand, is in 
a volume of tracts, which was purchased at the sale of 
the library of the celebrated Horne Tooke, and it possess- 
es some additional value, from the numerous marks it 
bears of the interest with which he read it. Almost every 
question and answer has some mark of a pen; a few that 
have an unusual number of these marks, will be copied, to 
give a specimen of the examination. 

«@, Can any thing less than a military force carry the 
stamp act into execution ¢ 

«4, Ido not see how a military force can be applied to 
that purpose. 

«“@. Why may it not? 

‘4, Suppose a military force sent into America, they 
will find nobody in arms; what are they then to do? ‘They 
cannot force a man to take stamps who chooses to do with- 
out them. They will not find a rebellion; they may indeed 
inake one. 


‘¢@. Suppose an act of internal regulations connected 
with a tax, how would they receive it ? 

‘© 4, 1 think it would be objected to. 

« Q, Then no regulation with a tax would be submitted to ¢ 

«¢.7. Their opinion is, that when aids to the crown are 
wanted, they are to be asked of the several assemblies, ac- 
cording to the old established usage, who will, as they al- 
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ways have done, grant them freely. And that their money 
ought not to be given away, without their consent, by per- 
sons at a distance, unacquainted with their circumstances 
and abilities. ‘The granting aids to the crown, is the only 
means they have of recommending themselves to their sove- 
reign, and they think it extremely hard and unjust, that a 
body of men, in which they have no representatives, should 
make a merit to itself of giving and granting what is not its 
own, but theirs, and deprive them of a right they esteem of 
the utmost value and importance, as it is the security of all 
their other rights.” 

‘¢@. But in places where they could be protected, would 
not the people use them rather than remain in such a situa- 
tion, unable to retain any right, or recover, by law, any 
debt : 

4. It is hard to say what they would do. Ican only 
judge what other people will think, and how they will act, 
by what I feel within myself. Ihave a great many debis 
due to me in America, and I had rather they should remain 
unrecoverable by any law, than submit to the stamp act. 
They will be debts of honour. It is my opinion the people 
will either continue in that situation, or find some way to 
extricate themselves, perhaps by generally agreeing to pro- 
ceed in the courts without stamps.”’ 

As aspecinen of the system of keeping the publick, in Eng- 
land, ignorant of the real situation of this country, and from 
considering the consequences that might follow the meas- 
ures of the ministry, the following question, asked no doubt 
by some of the opposition and overruled, will suffice. 

«© @. What is the number of men in America able to bear 
arms. or of disciplined militia ? 

«9, There are [ suppose, at least—”’ 

( Question objected to. He withdrew. Called in again.) 

After a series of questions which went to assert the right 
of laying internal taxes in the colonies by the authority of 
the British parliament, they endeavour to place him in a di- 
lemma, by mixing the questions of the external taxes ; this 
gives an instance of his peculiar wit. 

‘© @. Dees the distinction between internal and external 
taxes exist in the words of the Charter ? 

«6.4, No, I believe not. 
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«6 Q. Then may they not, by the same interpretation, object 
to the parliament’s right of external taxation ? 

«4. They never have hitherto. Many arguments have 
been lately used here to shew them that there is no differ- 
ence, and that if you have no right to tax them internally, 
‘ou have none to tax them externally, or make any other 
law to bind them. At present they do not reason so, but in 
time they may possibly be convinced by these arguments.” 


«© Q. Suppose the king should require the colonies to grant 
a revenue, and the parliament should be against their doing 
it, do they think they can grant a revenue to the king, with- 
out the consent of the parliament of Great Britain ? 

‘1. That is a deep question.—As to my own opinion, | 
should think myself at liberty to do it, and should do it, if I 
liked the occasion.”’ 

The following are the concluding questions and answers. 

‘6 Q.- What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 

‘©, To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

«© @. What is now their pride ? 

“4. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can 
make new ones.” 


An Oration, delivered March fifteenth, 1775, at the request of a 
number of the Inhabitants of the town of Boston, by Dr. Thom- 


as Bolton. 


“ Difficile est Satyram non scribere. Nam quis iniquz 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut teneat se ’” Juv. Sat. 


“Et quando vitiorum copia.” Ibid. 
Printed in the year 1755. 


[x looking over some volumes of miscellaneous tracts, there 
are some which are of not quite so grave a cast as the rest ; 
and two or three are noticed in this article to relieve it of a 
little of its usual, forbidding dryness. This oration was de- 


livered in ridicule of the orations on the 5th of March, and — 


particularly the last, by General Warren. A few British 
officers and tories assembled for the purpose of getting up 
this piece of ridicule, which is however poorly executed. 
One or two extracts will suffice. 


‘*f cannot boast the ignorance of Hancock, the insolence of 
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Adams, the absurdity of Rowe, the arrogance of Lee, the vic- 
ious life and untimely death of .Moliineaux, the turgid bom- 
bast of Warren, the treasons of Quincy, the hypocrisy of 
Cooper, nor the principles of Young. Nor can I with propri- 
ety pass over the characters of these modern heroes, (or to 
use their own phrase, Jndians, ) without a few observations on 
their late conduct.”’ 

He afterwards goes on to characterise these individuals 
more particularly. ** The first of these chiefs is 4—ms, a 
sachem of vast elocution ; but being extremely poor, retails 
out syllables, sentences, eulogiums, &c. to draw in the multi- 
tude; and it can be attested that what proceeds from the 
mouth of 4—ms is sufficient to fill the mouths of millions in 
America, But it is prophesied that the time is near at hand, 
when the frothy food will fail them. 

** But generous John scorns to let him starve—far from it ; 
‘tis well-known his purse-strings have been at Sam’s disposal 
ever since he assisted in making the oration, delivered by John 
on the 5th of March, 1774, to a crowded audience of Narra- 
ganset Indians.” 

‘** The second of these chiefs is #—ck, who, having been pos- 
sessed of too much money for a private gentleman, resolved to 
make a publick attempt to become a monarch, and having 
eourted popularity and power almost as long as he did Miss 

. Miss .or Mr. Barnard’s cook-maid, Betty Price, 
is at last likely to be jilted in his turn, and in the end to 
be wedded to beggary, contempt, and a gallows.” 

What a vapid, stupid thing scandal becomes, when the con- 
temporary malice, which gave it a zest, is extinct! 


The American Times, a satire, in three parts, in which are de- 
lineated the characters of the leaders of the American rebellion. 
Amongst the principal are Franklin, Laurens, Adams, Han- 
cock, Juy, Duer, Duane, Wilson, Pulaski, Witherspoon, Reed, 
McKean, Washington, Roberdean, Morris, Chase, &c. §¢. by 

Jamillo Querno, poet laureat to the Congress. Facit indigna- 
tio versus. London, 1780. 
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Tuts production abounds with all the virulence and abuse 
characteristick of party excitement. ‘Tothe generation which 
succeeded, it sounds strangely to hear those men whom they 
look to with reverence and gratitude thus covered with abuse. 
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The versification, though it hardly rises above mediocrity, is 
occasionally superiour to most similar productions.—One or 
two extracts will give an ideaofit. After describing Robert 
Morris, he falls with increased abuse on the late Governeur 
Morris. 


“ Of head erect, and self-sufficient mien, 
Another Morris presses to be seen ; 

Demons of vanity, you know him sure $ 3 
This is your pupil, this is Governeur ; 

Some little knowledge and some little sense, 
More affectation far, and more pretence ; 
Such is the man—his tongue he never balks, 
On all things talkable he boldly talks ; 

A specious ‘orator of law he prates, 

A pompous nothing mingles in debates ; 
Consummate impudence, sheer brass of soul, 
Crowns every sentence, and completes the whole ; 
In other times unnoticed he might drop, 
These times can make a statesman of a fop.” 


The following is a description of some of the Patriots of 
| Boston. 


‘¢ What groupe of wizards next salutes my eyes, 
United comrades, quadruple allies F 
Bostonian Cooper,* with his Hancock join’d, 
Adams with Adams, one in heart and mind ; 
Sprung from the soil where witches swarm’d of yore. 
They come well-skill’d in necromantick lore : 
Intent on mischief, busily they toil, 
The magick cauldron to prepare and boil : 
Array ‘din sable vests and caps of fur, 
With wands of ebony the mess they stir ¢ 
See! the smoke rises from the cursed drench. 
And poisons all the air with horrid stench. 

“ Celestial muse, I fear ’twill make thee hot, 
To count,the vile ingredients of the pot; 
Dire incantations, words of death they mix, 
With noxious plants, and water from the Styx; 
Treason’s rank flowers, ambition’s swelling fruits. 
Hypocrisy in seeds, and fraud in roots, 


* “Cooper, Hancock, and tke two Adamses,—of the first of these only it 
can be necessary to say any thing; Dr Cooper is a congregational minis 
ter of Boston, and the oracle of those few rebels who are in the secret of 

wlairs.—If a human being can take deli ight in having been the author of 
misery, this man must be one of the happiest in creation.’ 
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Bundles of lies, fresh gathered in their prime, 
And stalks of calumny grown stale with time, 
Handfuls of zeal’s intoxicating leaves, 
Riot in bunches, cruelty in sheaves ; 
Slices of cunnin:, cut exceeding thin, 
Kernels of malice, rotton cores of sin ; 
Branches of persecution, boughs of thrall, 
Aud sprigs of superstition, diptin gall ; 
Opiuin to lull or madden all the throng, 
And assa-feetida profusely strong ; 
Milk from Tisiphone’s infernal breast, 
Herbs of all venom, drugs of every pest, 
With minerals from the center brought by Gnomes, 
All seethe together till the furnace foams. 
“¢ Was this the potion, this the draught design’d, 
To cheat the croud, and fascinate mankind P 
QO! void of reason they who thus were caught; 
Q! lost to virtue. who so cheap were bought ; 
QO! folly which all folly sure transcends, 
Such bungling sorcerers to account as friends. 
Yet tho’ the frantick populace applaud, 
’Tis satire’s part to stigmatize the fraud ; 
Exult, ye jugglers, in your lucky tricks. 
Yet on your fame the lasting brand we’ll fix ; 
Cheat male and female, puison age and youth, 
Still we'll pursue you with the goad of truth ; 
Whilst in mid-heav’n shines forth the golden flame, 
Hancock and Adams shall be words of shame ; 
Whilst silver beams the face of light adorn, 


Cooper of Boston shall be held in scorn.” 


There is no book so poor but some reflection may be draw 
from it. In the passage last cited, there is a striking instance 
of the false light in which we often see contemporary charac: 
ters. Posterity arranges the order of precedence differently. 
The author here exalts Dr. Cooper far above the other ger- 
tlemen who are named with him. He-was indeed a remarka- 
ble character, but he neither acted nor wrote any thing, though 
he was capable of both, that will be long remembered ; and 
he is now seldom spoken of, but by those remaining individ 
als who knew him personally. It is not so of the others. 
After a man has triumphed, and has attained a glorious em! 
nence, he will look back on attacks like these, with the 
same sort of feelings, that a person, seated on a hill, would loob 
down on the briars and mud of a swamp, which he had beet 
obliged to traverse to gain his situation. 
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The prowess of the Whig Club and the manewvres of Legion. 


Pro aris et focis. rv 


These demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion Club. Swirt. 


Baltimore, printed for the author, 1777. 


Tu1s small pamphlet gives ‘an account of a transaction 
which excited considerable attention at the time, produced 
the interference of the legislature, and a proclamation from 
the governour prohibiting all associations of the description, 
of what has been since called Jacobin Clubs. In this instance, 
a printer named Goddard, had published a piece of irony on 
the propositions that had been recently made by the British 
commissioners to put an end to the war. The dull dema- 
gogues, Who composed the club, took it seriously, and gave 
the printer notice that he must leave the town in 24 hours, 
and if he did not, the inference was pretty plain that he would 
be assassinated. It seems from this pamphlet, that some 
events, Which took place in that city at a later period, were not 
without a precedent. 


4 monumental gratitude atiempted in a poetical relation of the 
danger and deliverance of several of the members of Fale Col- 
lege in passing the Sound from South-hold to New Haven, 
August 20, 1726. Wew London, printed and sold by T. 


- 


Green, 1727. 
Tuts little poem begins thus ;— 


‘¢ Storms, whirlwinds, hurricanes, rain, thunder, fire, 
Sulphurious, cataracts of vapour dire, 

Artill’ry of the north, hoarse, western roar ; 

And myriads of nameless dreadfuls more ; 

Terrifick meteors rang’d in rude array, 

Pregnant of darkness, and the fate of day : 

Superiour transports, wonder, horrour, care, 

Ye fearful simples that compound despair,” &c. 


This college has since produced verses of-a different stamp. 
There is one laughable device in it, which was probably ow- 
ing to the fancy of the printer. 


“ The rising, falling, rising, falling flood, 
_ “QOhorrour! nature jarrs, ferments the blood,” &c. 
\ ol, \ e No, o. o4 
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In the first of these lines the words rising, falling, with the 
aid of different sized letters, are arranged in an ascending 
and descending form, like the gamut in musick, and by this 
means paint to the eye as well as the imagination the scene 
they describe. The English poem is followed by a short Latin 
one, in which the initials of the party, consisting of ten, are 
given by taking the first letter of the line as follows ; 


D. H orrendum fragili, nullo Rectore carina, 
FE. S ospite per liquidos campos tetendimus iter ; 
G. B ruma pressum atque Hyeme, nubiferaque Proccila, &c. 





Italian Drama. 


Tue following remarks are translated principally from an 
article in the Biblioteca Analitica, a periodical work of con- 
siderable merit formerly published in Naples, but suppressed 
on the accession of the present king to the throne. ‘These re- 
marks are valuable as coming from Italy, and expressing the 
opinions, which the Italians themselves entertain ot their 
claims in the department of dramatick compositions. They 
probably place themselves too high, but it has long been our 
belief, that the more Italian literature is known, the more it 
will be found to contain worthy of our study and admiration. 
The article from which we take the following, is a review 
of the sixth volume of Ginquene’s Literary history of Italy. 

On the revival of letters in Italy, while the other nations 
of Europe still amused themselves with wretched farces, the 
{Italian authors, yielding to the happy impulse given them in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, attempted to infuse that 
spirit and dignity into dramatick compositions, which had 
already been communicated with so much success to the lyrick 
and epick. The first performance of much merit was the So- 
phonisba of ‘Trissino, dedicated to Leo X. Many other wri- 
ters of high claims soon followed, and even Tasso was ambitious 
to try his fortune in the career of tragedy and produced .his 
Torrismond., 

We observe in the Italian tragedies of that period the same 
defect which had been common among the Latins ;— 
they gave representations of the manners and customs of 
other countries, and not those of Italy. 

Resides this capital defect, these tragedies were extremely 
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deficient both in style and versification. They were much 
more in the tone of lyrick poetry, than of the kind adapted 
to tragedy, and the lines were too uniform and monotonous. 
The verse and the style of tragedy were not yet created. 
Maftei began this creation, but Alfieri has brought it to per- 
fection. Whatever may have been said by some Italian 
criticks and poets, who wished to transfer the lyrick style to 
tragedy, that of Alfieri will forever be the true style of Ital- 
ian tragedy. It is sufficient to compare the productions of 
Alfieri with the translations of some French tragedies by 
Cesarotti, to be fully convinced of the correctness of these 
remarks. Alfieri himself discovers some slight faults, which 
have been the subjects of censure, but he has happily with- 
stood the ill natured criticisms, which a few feeble versifiers 
have directed against him. His style is not only good, but 
could hardly be improved. 

It must be allowed that the Italians were the restorers of 
tragedy among the moderns. ‘* Without renouncing the 
honour which belongs to ourselves,’’ says the French writer, 
‘‘ without admiring beyond measure the Italian poets, who 
have preceded us, and whom we have surpassed, without at- 
tempting to extenuate the defects of their ancient stage, 
they certainly deserve great credit, and our warmest grat- 
itude, for what they have accomplished. ‘To take them now 
for models would be to go backwards ; but yet we ought not 
to deny the great advantage we ‘have received by having 
formerly taken them.” The Italians ought to be the more 
obliged to Ginquene for thus rendering them justice, as they 
have great reason to complain of the ill founded opinions of 
Marmontel and La Harpe. 

The same justness and depth of remark, which he discov- 
ers in speaking of tragedy, are also visible through the rest 
of the volume, in which he treats of comedy. 

The ardour, which prevailed in Italy during the fifteenth 
century for the study of the Greek and Lablin languages, 
necessarily led to a knowledge of the ancient authors. The 
comedies of Terence and Plautus were acted at Rome, Fer- 
rara, and Florence, both in Latin and Italian; but new plots 
were soon formed, new dialogues written, and modern char-- 
acters and adventures brought upon the stage. The acaie- 
my de’ Rozzi in Siena gave : the first example of this novelty. 
Very soon appeared the Calandria of Cardinal Bibiena, the 
‘Mandragora of Machiavel, and the Suppositi of Ariosto. In 
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all the comedies of these times, prevailing customs are little 
regarded, and religious persons and opinions are treated 
withno great civility ; but we findin many of them, the wit of 
Plautus in all its amenity, and that inimitable comick humout, 
sought in vain in the Italian comedies of later times ;—that 
wit, we mean, which, to use the expression of Horace, quatit 
populum risi. 

This laughter, however, did not arise from the ridiculous- 
ness of the incidents only, but from the vivacity of the style 
and expressions ; and it must be confessed, that single Ital- 
ian authors, especially those of the last century, having wished 
to proscribe the common use of the ‘Tuscan dialect, and to 
limit themselves to that only, which they call the general 
language of Italy, it has been impossible for them to write 
with the same force and vivacity. ‘This is, in our opinion, a 
great evil. The ‘Tuscan dialect, which contains in itself 
this pretended general language of italy, abounds in many 
forms of expression of uncommon elegance, great delicacy, 
and a refinement truly Attick. It is impossible to imagine 
a language better adapted to comedy than this. The Ital- 
ian authors of the last age have endeavoured to bring into 
disrepute, and even to hold up to ridicule, this admirable di- 
alect, and the result has been, that all the Italian comedies, 
since then, have been cold and insipid. 

But let us return to the comedy of the fourteenth century. 


“ The Halian comedy of this period,” says Ginquené, “ was with- 
out doubt ees but still it was comed y» We {the French| 
were even worse. A man appeared in our nation, whose con- 
ception of what cx onstituted true comedy was more correct than 
that of any who had preceded him. But before Moliere, and 
even during his time, where could be found acomedy which could 
be con npared with the Calandria, Mand ragord, or the best theatri- 

cal pienes of Ariosto, and many oth ers | > After Moliere the case 
is widely different : the French comedy, that is. the comedy of 
character and manners, prevailed. ‘The Italians themselves have 
since imitated him, who. from their writers alone, had drawn the 
most profound secrets of his art; and that art has been brought to 
perfection on their theatre, as well as on our own. Let us treat 
them with more justice than we have hitherto done: but let them 
be equally just towards us, Let us confess that the Italians were 
the first to revive good comedy ; and let then own that we have 
since surpassed them. Their comedies of the sixteenth century 
are superiour to any, which at that time existed in any part of 
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Europe, and approach near to the models, which they laboured 
to imitate ; but the place, which belongs to the author of the Zar- 
tuffe and the Misanthrope, must be assigned not only above their 
best comick poets, but even above those of the ancients.” 


Another kind of dramatick poetry arose towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, that glorious era of Italian resuscita- 
tion. ‘This was the Pastoral Fable, which pourtrays, as our 
author justly remarks, the enchantment and the innocence of 
that imaginary period, which we call the golden age; the 
primitive, or rather the refined purity of the sentiments of 
love; and the romantick events arising from that tender pas- 
sion. After many attempts, more or less fortunate, a great 
man, Who had received the palm for epick poetry, also bore it 
away in the pastoral drama. ‘Tasso composed his Aminta, 
and so much did he excel in this kind of writing, that he car- 
ried it at once to perfection. Guarini followed him, and 
even dared to contend with him for a. prize; and we must 
confess, that, if he does not equal him in smoothness and cor- 
rectness of style, he is not inferiour In some passages, where 
he endeavours to paint the passions, and to expose to view the 
mysterious working of the human heart. 

An invention which also belongs to Italy, which may be re- 
ferred to the same age, and which forms a great epocha in 
the most enchanting of the arts, is the musical drama. ‘The 
union of musick and poetry is very ancient. Among the 
Greeks, tragedy itself was sung, and accompanied with in- 
struments. ‘This custom was imparted by them to the Latins, 
but it quickly passed away after the invasion of the barbarians. 
The world owes to Tuscany the revival of theatrical musick. 
The court of Florence, which piqued tiself upon surpassing 
in splendour all other courts, gave the first example of those 
mythological representations, in which a union of all the fine 
arts offered to the imagination a most magnificent and alluring 
spectacle, 


“ But a great step still remained to be taken, before the music- 
al drama should arrive at that state of perfection, to which it was 
soon after carried. In the narrative, and even in the dialogue of 
the intermediate parts, ev ery thing was sung by many voices in 
the style of madrigals. These pieces succeeded each other with- 
out any connexion or transition. The singing ceased, and began 

again in the same strain, and the representations were conducted 
Xy varions persons. in a kind of musical language, which accom 
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Ba odated itself to the rapidity of the dialogue, and supplied the 

at place of declamation, without ceasing to be musick. Emilio ’de] 
Cavalliere is said to have attempted in Florence, in 1590, the first 
play in which the action was continued, divided into scenes, and 
the whole set to musick. He wrote, after this manner, two pasto- 
rals, entitled, the Despair of Filenus and the Satyr.” 









The society, calling themselves the friends of the arts, sought 
with indefatigable zeal, to form that continued declamation, 
$n | which the Greeks called melopea. ‘The young poet, Octavius 
Bh | Rinuccini, James Peri, a learned writer, and Julius Caccini, 

{ a celebrated singer, after much study and various attempts, 
produced at last a kind of melopea, by setting the declama-. 
tions to musick. ‘They made a trial of it in the pastoral of 
' Daphne, written by the first, and set to musick by the two 
Hh | last. After ashort time they composed another piece from 
the fable of Eurydice and Orpheus; which was performed 
with great splendour inthe year 1600, at the celebration of 
the marriage of Maria de Medici with Henry IV. The ef- 
fect which it produced was beyond description. ‘They knew 
not what name to give to this new species of declamation, 
and finally called it recitative, that is, proper for dramatick 
narrations. In 1608, Rinuccini wrote a third lyrick drama, 
ig entitled Arianna, which is now considered a mode]. It was 
a | | set to musick by Claudius Monteverde. To the Tuscans, 
| then, we are indebted for the invention of the regular lyrick 
drama, and theatrical musick, in which the musical pieces are 
happily united into a continued composition by the interven- 
tion of the musical declamation. 

it still remained to bring forward the musical comedy, and 
the comick opera. Horatio Vecchi, a Modanese, at the same 
time a poet and musician first added this kind of performance 
to the others, towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
He published his Anti-parnassus, a musical comedy, in 1597. 
Ginquene closes his volume with the following remarks, by 
which it may be seen what obligations modern nations have 
been under to Italy, and how many sources of pleasure and 
refinement it has afforded. 
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“In the dramatick art generally,” says he, “this remarkable 
ace of Leo X, left something to be done by those which succeed- 
ed; but if we cast a glance on the picture which Italy here pre- 
sents, we shall see, that witkout mentioning the melo drama, and 
its connexion with the arts, it had tragedies founded on history, 
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as well as fictitious, full of interesting and terrible incidents; 
that it had comedies of character and plot, in which vice and 
folly were represented as they. should be; that it had, finally, 
astorals abounding in delicacy, imagination, and beauty. It 
created and retained these treasures, and had increased them 
even to excess, before a single dramatick performance had ap- 
peared on any other theatre in Europe, which was in any degree 
distinguished for genius, reason, or sentiment. 


ee ee 


Preamble to a letter from the Dey of Algiers to the Presidént 
of the U. S. Translated from the Arabick. 


[This curious specimen of the modern regal style of the East, 
was sent to us from the Mediterranean, by a gentleman who was 
at Algiers soon after the Dey’s letter was written, and who was 
acquainted with our consul in that place. We can vouch, there- 
fore, for its genuineness, and the accuracy of the translation. | 


Wrru the aid and assistance of Divinity, and in the reign 
of our Sovereign, the Asylum of the world, powerful and 
great monarch, transactor of all good actions, the best of 
men, the shadow of God, Director of the Good Order, king 
of kings, supreme ruler of the world, emperour of the earth, 
emulator of Alexander the Great, possessor of great forces, 
sovereign of the two worlds, and of the seas, king of Arabia 
and Persia, emperour, son of an emperour, and cenqueror, 
Mahmood Kan, (may God end his life with prosperity, and his 
reign be everlasting and glorious,) his humble and obedient 
servant, actual sovereign, governour, and chief of Algiers, 
submitted forever to the order of his imperial Majesty’s no- 
ble throne, Omar Pasha (may his government be happy and 
prosperous ) ;— 

‘T'o his Majesty the emperour of America, its adjacent and 
dependent provinces and coasts, and wherever his govern- 
ment may extend, our noble friend, the support of kings of 
the nations of Jesus, the pillar of all Christian sovereigns, 
the most glorious amongst the princes, elected amongst many 
lords and nobles, the happy, the great, the amiable James Mad- 
ison, emperour of America, (may his reign be happy and glori- 
ous, and his life long and prosperous, ) wishing him long posses- 
sion of the seat of his blessed throne, and long life and health, 
amen ;—hoping that your health is in good state, I inform: 
you that mine is excellent (thanks to the Supreme Being,) 
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constantly addressing my prayers to the Almighty for your 
felicity, &c. &c. 
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Translation of the Ninth Satire of Boileau. 






















ee Tus Satire is perfectly in the taste of Horace, and is by far 

tat the most powerful of any which have yet been presented to our 
atid readers. Modern literature perhaps possesses nothing com- 
iit parable to it ; for though Byron’s Satire has equal severity 
in. of invective, and occasionally the same force of antithesis, yet 




















‘4 it is destitute of that wonderful ingenuity of plan, which is 
{ almost peculiar to the productions of the author before us. 
V Under the pretext of censuring his own faults, M. Boileau § 
it here adroitly exposes to ridicule a crowd of authors, who had 4 
4 coarsely expressed their indignation at being attacked in his § 
d former Satires. From beginning to end, he carries ona 


. . + * *” 7 . 
sharp dialogue with his own mind, and in the midst of their 





fear Fe mutual reproaches, repartees, and rejoinders, some how or 
i | other, every body else fares worse than the angry dispu- 
) tants themselves. ! 





Look ye, my mind! a lecture I must read, 
Your faults Pll bear no more—I won’t indeed ! 
Too long already has my bending will 
! Allow’d your tricks ten insolence their fill ; & 
f But since you’ve push’d my patience to the last, S 
Have at you now! I’ll blow a wholesome blast. ze 
Why what! to see you in that ethic mood, 
Like Cato, prating about bad and good, 
Judging who writes with merit, and who not, 
And teaching reverend doctors what is what, 
One would suppose, that covered over quite z 
With darts of Satire ready wing’d for flight, : 
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1 After writing the above introduction, we found in the Geneva quarto 
edition of 1716, the following encomium, which, while it justifies, at the 
same time far transcends our own. 

“This Satire is without contradiction the finest of the whole, and ex- 
ceeds all the others for art, invention, and finesse. In one word, we may 
boldly put it in competition with, and perhaps even in preference to every 
thing of the most perfect in its kind, with which antiquity has furnished 
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your f To you the sole prerogative was given, 
:. To hector every mortal under heaven. 
e But have a care—with all that high pretence, 
Z I know the worth of both your wit and sense. 
a All your defects, in all their black amount, 
Fe As easy as my fingers I can count. 
3 Ready [ am to burst with laughter—when 
a I see you snatch your weak and sterile pen, 
2 And with that censor-air, sit sternly down, 
To wield the scorpion and reform the town; 
a 2 More rough and biting in your satires far 
lar Ee Than angry scolds, or * Gautier? at the bar. 
our § But come—a moment’s parley let us hold, 
om- Say whence you got that freak so madly bold 2 
rity & How could you dare attempt in verse to shine, 
yet & Without one glance of favour from the Nine ? 
1is F Say, if on you 1 those inspirations roll, 
us. E Which stir the waters of the sodlike soul P 
eau E Tell how that rash fool-hardy spirit greew— 
had £ Has Phoebus made Parnassus plain for you P 
his fae And have you yet the dreadful truth to learn 
=o That on that mount, where sacred splendours burn. 
_ io He who comes short of its remotest height, 
rer 
—_ Falls to the ground in ignominious plight, 
a’ And severed far from Horace and V viture, 
pr Crawls round the bottom—with the Abbé Pure F* 
= Yet still, ifall that I can do or say, 
rk Can neither frighten nor persuade away 
x The dire approaches of that villain-sprite, 
ns Which tempts your sad infirmity—to write— 
@ Why make your scribbling then a gainful thing, 
e *And chaunt the glories of our conqueror-king ; 
Ps So shall your whims and follies swell your purse, 
Fe And every year shail fructify your verse, 
ee While by your thriving Muse 1s duly sold 
3 An ounce of smoke. for full its wei ight in gold. 
5 2 Claude Gautier, a famous advocate, and excessively biting in his re- 
a criminationse Hence he obtained the nickname of The Scold. Whena 
pleader wished to intimidate his opponent, he used to say, ** Pll let Gau- 
i tier loose upon you.” 
arto G 3 To account, once for all, for the ‘elenting severity, with which this 
the person is hunted by ‘* author, let it | be observed, that the Abbé de Pure 
4 had circulated some black and u provokes calumnies against Hoileau, 
ex. — which deserved no he th: in the retaliation they received. 
nay + The successes of Louis XI v, called forth a swarm of inferiour poets, 
ery who sought that celebrity from their theme, which they never could gain 


hed 3 of themselves. 
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190 Original Poetry. (July, 
¢Ah tempt me not, I hear you thus reply, 

In vain such splendid tasks my hand shall try. 

It is not every dabbler that can strike _ 

So high a chord, and thunder, Orpheus-like ; 

Not every one can fill the glowing page, . 

With scenes, where Discord swells and bursts with rage, 

Where hot Bellona, thundering, shrieking, calls, 

‘And frightened Belgium shrinks behind her walls, 

On snch high themes, without a throb of fear, 

6Racan may chaunt—since Homer is not here. 

But lack-a-day! for me and poor Cotin,’ 

Who rhyme by chance, and plunge through thick and thin. 

We, who turn’d poets only on the plan 

Of meanly finding all the fault we can, 

By crouds of schoolboys through our praise is sung, 

Our safest way we find—to hold our tongue. 

Strains, worthy of a flatterer and a dunce 

Degrade both author and the king at once. 

{n short, for me such subjects are the worst— 

My capabilities they sure would burst.’ 
‘ Tis thus, my mind, you lazily affect 

‘The outward semblance of a chaste respect, 

While dark malignity, that pois’nous sin, 

Broods, rankling, with a double pow’r within. 

But grant, that if you sung such high-wrought things, 

The lofty flight would melt your vent’rous wings, 

Were it not better and far nobler, say, 

Among the clouds to throw your life away, 


5 The king had just taken Lisle, and made himself, in the same cam 
paign, master of several other cities in Flanders. 

6 This compliment is either too high, or posterity is very unjust to this 
French Homers Racan however was *‘ un Poete estimé ” 

7 The reader may remember, that in the third Satire, the author ex- 
presses lis fondness of good accommodation at the dinner-table, by de- 
claring that he wished for 


As much elbow room to indulge himself in, 
As Cassagne had at church, or the Abbé Cotin. 


Cassagne had the good sense to testify no resentment against the author. 
Not so with Cotin. He could not endure that his pulpit talents should be 
contested. In order to have his revenge, he wrote a bad Satire against 
Boileau, in which he reproaches him, as if it were a great crime, for hav- 
ing imitated Horace and Juvenal. He also published an essay on the Sa- 
tires of the times, in which he charged our author wth having done the 
greatest injuries, and imputed to him imaginary crimes. This only pro- 
voked a new tissue of railleries, of which the above is one, and Moliére bee 
ing made a party in the game, the reputation of Cotin at length sunk ur 
der the contest. 
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Than thus to sally on the king’s high road, 
And slash about in that unchristian mood, 
Rhyming and scoffing, as you daily do, 
Insulting those, whe never speak to you, 
Rashly endang’ring others and yourself, 
And all to load your publisher with pelf ? 

Perhaps you think, puff’d up with senseless pride, 
To march with deathless Horace, side by side. 
Ev’n now you hope, that on yonr rhymes obscure 
®Future Saumaises will the rack endure. 

But think what numbers well receiv’d at first, 
Have had their foolish expectations curst ! 

How many flourish for a little date, 

Who see their pack’d-up verses sold by weight! 
To day, your writings, gathering wide renown, 
From hand to hand spread briskly through the town ; 
A few months hence, despite their matchless worth, 
Powder’d with dust, and never nam’d on earth, 
They to the grocer’s swell that solemn train, 

Led on by Serré.® and by Neuf-Germain,?° 

Or, at Port-Neuf!? perhaps, ail gnaw’d about, 

Lie with their leaves defac’d and half torn out. 
Ah! the fine thing, to see your works engage 

A loit’ring lacquey, or an idle page, 

Or make, perchance, convey’d to some dark nook, 
A second volume to Savovard’s book.*? 

Should fate allow, by some goodnatur’d whim, 
Your verses on the stream of time to swiin, 
Fulfilling, centuries hence, your spiteful vow, 

To load with hisses poor Cotin, as now— 

Of what avail will be the future praise 

Which men may lavish in those distant days, 
If in your life-time now that trick of rhyme 
Blacken your conscience with repeated crime ? 
Where is the use to scare the publick so ? 
Why will you make each sorry fool your foe ? 
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* Claude Saumaise, an excellent critick and commentator, 
® this is that miserable writer, of whom, in the third Satire, the coun- 
try nobleman exclaims, 


** La Serré’s the author of authors for me !” 


10 Neuf-Germain is described as a ridiculous and extravagant poet. 

11 This was a place in Paris, where books were exposed to sale as waste 
paper. 

12 Savoyard used to sing songs about the streets of Paris, and at length 
he must publish his “ New Collection of the Songs of Savoyard, as sung 
by himself at Paris !” 
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Why draw down many a secret hearty curse, 
Merely to show your talent at a verse? 

What demon tempts you to the vain display 

Of proving out how well yeu can inveigh ? 

You read a book—and if it does not strike, 

Who forces you to publish your dislike P 

Pray let a cunce in quiet meet his lot— 

Shall not an author unmolested rot ? 

13 Jonas, in dust, lies wither’d from our sight, 
David, though printed, has not seen the light 5 

'4 Joses is stain’d with right Mosaick mould 

Along the margin of each musty fold. 

How can they harm? those who are dead are dead 5 
Shall not the tomb escape your hostile tread ? 
What poison have they pour’d within your cup, 
That you should rake their slumbering ashes up, 

'5 Perrin, and Bardin, Pelletiere, Hainaut, 
Titreville, Coltet, Pradon, and Quinaut, | 
Whose names forever to some rhyme you hitch, 
Like staring image in sepulchral niche ? 
You say you hate the nonsense they produce, 
And that you’re wearied out—a fine excuse ! 
Have they not wearied out both court and king P 
Yet who indictments has presum’d to bring P 
Has the least edict. to avenge their crime, 
Silene’d the authors, or suppress’d the rhyme ? 
Let write who will. All at this trade may lose 
Freely what paper and what ink they choose. 
16}et a romance, whose volumes number ten, 
Dismiss its hero—heaven alone knows when— 
Yet who can charge it with a single flaw 
Against the statute or the common law P 
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i3 The three poems, over which a requiem is sung in these three lines, 7 
were all the productions of diflerent authors, and never had one breeze of | 4 
SUCCESS. i 

i4 The line in the original is, ii 

* La Mojyse commence a moisir par les bords.” 

Since the pun could not be exactly translated, we have ventured to sup-— 

ply its place with an inferiour one, together with a reinforcement of al- 7% 


literations. 


15 Indifferent poets, who had at various times incurred the humour of 4 
our author in his satires. ra 


16 The romances of Cyrus, Clelia, and Pharamond each extended to 7 
ten volumes. 
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Hence to this wild impunity we owe 

Those tides of authors which forever flow, 

Whose annual swell has never ceas’d to drown, 
Time out of mind, this trash-devoted town. 

i Hence not a single gate-post guards a door, 

4 With puff-advertisements not smother’d o’er. 
Fastidious spirit! and will you alone 

Without prerogative, with name unknown, 

E Presume to vindicate Apollo’s cause, 

. Adjust his realm, and execute his laws ? 

: But whilst their works thus roughly you chastise, 
Will yours be view’d with quite indulgent eyes P 
No living thing escapes your rude attack, 

Think you no blow of vengeance shall come back 
Ah yes, e’en now methinks some injur’d wright 
Exclaims, “ Keep out of that mad critic’s sight. 
“One cannot tell what often ails his brain— 

« A paradox—no shrewdness can explain— 

“ A very boyeean inexperienc’d fool, 

“ Who rashly grasps at universal rule ; 

¢ Who for a pair of well-turn’d verses’ ends, 

¢ Would run the risk of losing twenty friends. 
“He gives no quarter to the sodlike Maid, 

é And wants his will by all the world obey *d. 

“Ts there a faultless pleader at the bar, 

‘¢ 17 Whose eloquence he does not mock and mar ? 
‘‘Is there a preacher, brilliant, chaste, and deep, 
* At whose discourse he does not go to sleep ? 

‘> And who is this Parnassian monarch-lad ? 

«“ A beggar, in the spoils of Horace clad! 

6s 18 Did not one Juvenal, before him, teach 

‘“ How few attend Cotin, to hear him preach ? 

+ 19'Those poets both wrote satires upon rhyme, 

‘¢ And how he fathers upon them his crime! 
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* ‘7 Our author possessed in a very perfect degree’ the talent of mim 
Bkry. Being a young advocate, his ittenenelt at the courts of justice 
a abled him to catch the tone and manners of the pleaders there. He 
Was no less an annoyance to all preachers, and all play-actors. 


(8 This isthe most piercing thrust in the whole Satire. Saint Pavin 
d the Abbé Cotin, had charged our author with stealing from Horace 
d Juvenal. © The objection was very impertinent, but by making Juve- 
| talk about the Abbé Cotin, who lived sixteen or seventeen centuries 
ter him, it fell back with tremendous force on the heads of its authors. 
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4 nor Juvenal, nor any Latin poet before the dark ages knew any thingy 
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“ Behind their glorious names he hides his head ; 
‘**Tis true, those authors I have little read ; ; 
‘‘ But this [ know, the world would get much good, : 
“ If all that slanderous, satirick brood, E 
“ Into the river, (and *twould be but fair) 

«¢ Were headlong plung’d, to make their verses there.” 3 
See how they treat you, and the world astound ; 4 
And the world deems you as already drown’d. 
In vain will some good-natur’d friend essay 

To beg for grace, and wipe your doom away. 
Nothing can satisfy the jealous wight, 

Who reads, and trembles as he reads, in fright, 
Thinks that each shaft is aim’d at him alone, 
Believing every fault you paint, his own. 

You’re always meddling with some new affair, | 
Picking eternal quarrels here and there. . . 
Why are my ears so frequently assail’d 
With cries of authors and of feols impal’d ? 

When will your zeal some due cessation find ? 
Come now—I’m serious—-answer me, my mind! 

‘ My stars!’ you answer, ‘ what a mighty fuss !’ 
Why do you let your spleen transport you thus ? 
Must I be hung, for having given once 
Or twice, a passing comment on a dunce P 
Where is the man, who, when a coxcomb brags, 
Of having written a mere piece of rags, 

Does not exclaim—you good-for-nothing fool— 
You tiresome dunce! you vile translating tool! 
Why should such nonsense ever see the day, 
Or why such wordy nothings make display ? 

‘ Must this be slander call’d, or honest speech ? 
No, Slander steals more softly to the breach. 
Thus, were it made a doubt, for what pretence, 
M.... built a convent at his own expense— 
M.,..? cries the slanderer, with a solemn whine, 
Why, don’t suspect him, he’s a friend of mine. 





I knew him well before his fortunes grew, 3 
As fine a lacquey, as e’er brush’d a shoe. 4 
His pious heart, and honourable mind a 
Would give to God—his filchings from mankind.” ¢ 
‘There is a sample of your sland’rer’s art, « 
Which stabs, with vast politeness, to the heart. e 
The gen’rous soul, to such intrigues unknown, : 
Detests the soft, back-biting, double tone. Bont 
But surely, to expose a wretched verse, F 


Hard as a stone, and dismal as a hearse. 
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To draw a line ’twixt merit and pretence, 

To throttle him, who throttles common sense ; 
To joke a would-be wit, who wears out you, 
This every reader has a right to do. 

‘ A fool at court may every day judge wrong, 
And pass unpunish’d through the tasteless throng, 
Preferring (so all veadeale they disturb) 

20 Theophilus to Racan and Malherbe, 
Or e’en pretend an equal price to hold 
For Tasso’s tinsel as for Maro’s gold. 

‘Some understrapper, for a dozen sous, 

Who shrinks not from the scorn of —_ view, 
May go and take his station at the pit, 

21And cry down Attila with vulgar wit 5 

Unfit the be auties of the Hun to feel, 

Ile chides those Vandal verses of Corneille. 

‘ There’s not a varlet-author in this town, 

No drudge of pen and ink—no copyist clown, 

Who is not ready to assume his stand, 

And sternly judge all writings, scale in hand. 

Soon as the anxious bard his fortune tries, 

He is the slave of every dunce who buys. 

He truckles low to every body’s whim, 

His works must combat for themselves and him. 

In preface meek, he gets upon his knees, 

To beg his candour—whom his verses tease. 

In vain—no mercy let the author hope, 

When even his judge stands ready with the rope. 
‘And must J only hold my peace the while P 

If men are fools, shall I not dare to smile ? 

What harm have my well-meaning verses done, 

That furious authors thus against me run? 

So far from filching their hard-gotten fame, 

I but stepp’d in, and built them up a name. 

Had not my verses brought their trash to light, 

It would have sunk, long since, to hopeless night. 

Where’er my friendly notice had not reach’ ‘d, 

Who would have known Cotin had ever preach’d ? 

By Satire’s dashes fools are glorious made, 

As pictures owe their brilliancy to shade. 

In all the honest censures I have br ought, 

I have but freely utter’d what I thought ; 


_. *° Theophilus, it may be remembered, was a favourite of the good en- 
| ‘ertainer in the third S: atire. 


2} One of Corneille’s best dramas. 
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Original Poetry. (July, 
And they who say I hold the rod too high, 
Ev’n they in secret think the same as I. 
‘Still some will murmur—* Sure he was to blame, 
72 Where was the need of calling folks by name ? 
Attacking Chaplain too, so eood : a mali, 
23Whom Balzac always praises when he can! 
“Tis true, had C haplain taken my advice, 

He ne’er had versified, at any price: 

In rhyme, he to himself’s the worst of foes, 

Oh had he always been content with prose !”” 

“Such is the cant in which they talk away, 

But is it not the very thing J say ? 

When to his works I put my pr ‘uning-knife, 
Pray do I throw rank poison on his life : 

My Muse, though rough, adopts the candid plan 










































ah te Still to disjoin the poet from the man. 

Hh t Grant him what faith and honour are his due, 

rai ns Allow him to be civil, modest, true, 

y Complaisant, s soft, obliging, and sincere, 

ee From me not ev’n a scruple shall you hear. 

ie i f But when I see him asa model shown, 

eins And rais’d and worshipp’d on the poet’s throne, 
Pat pee *4Pension’d far more than wits of greater might. 
1 oak ie My bile o’erflows, and I’m on fire to write. 
Piuee ap If I’m forbidden what I think to say 
aie § | In print—then, like the menial in the play, 


Pll go and dig the earth. and whisper there, 
That ev’n the reeds mav publish to the air, 


j 
be Till every grove, and vale, and thicket hears, 
el | Midas, ki ing Midas, has an ass’s ears. 
nia § t How have my writings done him any wrong ? 
ee! i His powers how frozen, or how chill’d his song ? 
ae 1 | Whene’er a book first takes the vender’s shelf, 
) 2 eae Let every comer judge it for himself. 


22 One day, the Abbé Victoire met Boileau, and said to him, Chap 
lain is one of my friends, and I don’t like'to have you call him by nam 
in your Satires. It is true, that if he had taken my advice, he would ner 
er have written poetry. Prose is much better for his talents.” * There! 











is, there it is!” said our poet, ** what do I ssy more than you? Why “ie 
I reproached for saying in verse, what every body else says in prose ? ‘Jas 4 
but the Secretary of the publick. ad e 
23 Balzac wasa nobleman, and a very popular writer of Letters. 9% 
of about twenty of his volumes, six were filled with letters to Chapla—qy 
and encomiums on his works. e 
24 Chaplain had in different sinecures and pensions about eight tho qe? 
sand liyres per annum. 4 
i 
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25 Bilaine may save it from his beok-shop’ s dust, 

Can he prevent a critick’s keen disgust ? 

264 minister may plot-against the Cid, 

And every breath of rapture may forbid, 

In vain, all Paris, more inform’d and wise 

27 Looks on Zimené with Rodrigo’s eyes. 

The whole Academy may run it down— 

Still shall it charm and win the rebel town. 

But when.a work from Chaplain’s mint appears. 

Straitly his readers all become Linieres.? ® 

In vain a thousand authors I-:d him high, 

a 

rhe book comes forth, and gives them all the lie. 

Since then he lives the mark of scorn and glee 

To the whole town—pray without chiding me, 

Let him accuse his own unhappy verse, 

Whereon Apollo has pronounced a curse ; 

Yes, blame that Muse, that led his steps astray, 

His German Muse, trick’d out in French array. 

Chaplain! farew ell, forever and for aye !” 
Baile: they tell us, is a dangerous thing $ 

Some smile, but most are e outrag *d at its sting. 

It gives its author ever y thing to fear, 

And more than once made sorrow for Reenier 32° 

Quit then a path, whose wily power decoys 

The thoughtless soul to too il] natur’d j joys. 

To themes more geatle be your Muse confin'd, 

79 And leav e Feuillet to reform mankind, 
‘What! give up Satire ? thwart my darling drift ? 

How shall I then employ my rhyming gift ? 


25 Bilaine was a famous bookseller, who kept his shop in the grand 
hall of the palace. 

26 Corneille having obtained the representation of his famous drama of 
the Cid, a party was formed against it, at the head of which was the great 
Cardinal Richelieu, prime minster of France. He obliged the French 
academy to criticise that play, and their strictures were printed under 
the title of Sentiments of the French Academy respecting the Cid.” 

27 Zimene and Rodrigo—the heroine and the hero of the Cid. 

28 Liniere was an author who wrote severely against Chaplain’s Maid 
of Orleans. 

29 Regnier was the first who wrote Satires in France. While very 
young, his verses provoked for him so many enemies, that his father was 
obliged to chastise him. 


$0 Feuillet was a preacher excessively severe in his manners, and alarm- 


ing in his exhortations. He affected singulari ty in his publick per form: 
AnCeS. . 
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Pray would you have me daintily explode 
My inspiration ina pretty ode F 
$1 And vexing Danube in his course superb 
Invoke his reeds with pilf’rings from Malfierbe ? 
52 Save groaning Zion from th’ oppressor’s rod, 
Make Memphis tremble, and the crescent nod P 
And passing Jordan, clad in dread alarms, 
Snatch (undeserv’d!) the [dumean palms 
Or, coming with an eclogue from the rocks, 
Pipe, in the midst of,Paris, to my flucks, 

And sitting, (at my desk.) beneath a beech, 
Make Echo with my rustick nonsense screach P 
Or, in cold blood, without one spark of love 
Burn to embrace some Iris from above ? 

Lavish upon her every brilliant name, 

Sun, Moon, Aurora, to relieve my flaine ? 

ee in | And while on good round fare I daily dine, 

A a iL hi Die in a trope, or languish ina line 
oe te Let whining fools such affectation keep, 
a ae Whose driv’ling minds in luscious dulness sleep. 
H ‘ No, no, dame Satire, chide her as you will, 
Hy Charms by her novelties and lessons still. a 
| | She only knows, in fair proportions meet, 2 
nh Nicely to blend the useful with the sweet; 
| And, as good sense iiluminates her rhymes, 
Unmasks and routs the errours of the times :— 
Dares e’en within the altar’s hound to tread, 
And strikes injustice, vice, and pride, with dread. 
Her fearless tongue deals caustick vengeance back, 
When Reason suilers from a fvol’s attack. 
Thus by Lucilius, when his Lelius bid, 

: The old Cotins of italy were chid ; 

haf ‘Thus Attick Horace, with his killing leers, 

Brav’d and o’erwhelm’d the Roman Pelletieres. ; 
Yes, Satire, boon companion of my way, ps 
Has shewn me where the path of duty lay; ; 
- For fifteen years has taught me how to look 
| With due abhorrence on a foolish book. 
And eager o’er Parnassus as I run, 

She smiles and lingers, willing to be won, 
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is 31 These lines allude to the writings of one Perier, who borrowed and 

aa spoiit sentences from Malherbe. 

ih 32 It is possible that in these few lines, he has alluded to Tasso’s 
ia Jerusulem, whose popularity at that time, being carried too far, might 

have roused Boileau’s jealousy for the ancients, and caused in his mind a 

reaction, both untavourable and unjust to the Italian poet. 
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Strengthens my steps, and cheers my path with light, 
In short, for her—for her, ’ve vow’d to write.— 

«¢ Yet e’en this instant, if you say I must, 
[711 quit her service, willing to be just. 
And, if I can but quell these floods of foes, 
Suppress the verse whence so much mischief rose. 
wrnce you command—retracting I declare, 

33 Quinault’s a Virgil! doubt it ye who dare. 
34 Pradon shines forth on these benighted times, 
More like Apollo, than a thing of rhymes. 
3$5To Pelletiere a higher palm is due 
36’[han falls to Ablancourt and his Patru ; 
Cotin draws all the world to hear him preach, 
And through the crowds can scarce his pulpit reach ; 
37 Sofal’s the phenix of our wits of fame, 
Perrin’.,... Wel! done, my mind, pursue that game. 
Yet do but see, how all the sialon d tribe 
Your very praise to raillery ascribe. 
Heaven knows what authors soon, enflam’d with rage, 
What wounded rhymesters will the battle wage. 
Soon will you see them dart th’ envenoin’d lie, 
Whole storms of slander will against you fly, 
Each verse you write be construed to a crime, 
And treas’nous aims be charg’d on ev’ry rhyme. 
Scarce will you dare to sound vour monarch’s fame, 
Or consecrate your pages with his name; 
Who slights Cotin (if we believe Cotin) 
Has surely done th’ unpardonable sin, 
A traitor to his king, his faith, his God, 
Fit for the hangman, or the beadle’s vel. 

‘ But what °’ you say, ‘can he do any harm ? P 
How has Cotin tie power to strike alarm ? 
Can he forbid, what he esteeins so high, 
Those pensions, which ne’er cost my heart a sigh F 


33 Alluding to the line in the third Satire ; 
“© Reason says Virgil, but rhyme says Quinault.” 


$4 A writer of tragedies. He afiected to be the rival of Racine. He 
Was very ignorant. 

35 See notes on the third Satire, in the N. A. Review, for January. 

$6 Ablancourt and Patru were very close friends ; both eiegant wri- 
ters. 

37 The author of a manuscript history of the antiquities of Paris, writ- 
ten ina very bombastick style. Some mortifications and disappointments 
prevented the author from exposing it to the world. Boileau has a'cut- 
ting verse upon him in the seventh Satire. 
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No, no, my tongue waits not for sordid are, 
To laud that king, whom friends and foes adore. 
Enough that I his praise may feebly speak, 
No other honour or reward I seek. 
My brush may seem capricious and severe, 
While making vice in its own swarth appear, 
Or holding up a set of fools to shame, 
Who dare to arrogate an author’s name. 
Yet shall | ever treat with fond respect, 
58 \fy honoured Liege, with every virtue deck’d.” 
Yes, yes, you always will, that’s very well, 
But, think you, will it stop their threat? ning yell? 
« Pa -nassian yells,” you say, I little count, 
A fig for all the Hurons on the mount !° 
Mon Dieu, take care, tear ev’ry thing, my mind, 
From a bad author, furiously inclin’d, 
Who, if he chuse, can... Ww hat #°... know full w ell, 
39° Bless me, what ts it ?”*.... Hush, | must not tell. 
How fair a hand his tints should blend, 
How mild an eye on his should bend, 


—_- -— 


On seeing a Head of Raphael, elegantly copied by a young lady. 


Wauewn Raphael’s genius gave with truth 
Tie pictur’d semblance of his youth, © 
Had some kind Pow’r but lent his eye 
The piercing glance of prophecy, 

And shewn him through the mingled shade 
By distant climes, and age s made, 


$8 When the eighth Satire was published, it met with extraordinary 
successes The king himself spoke of it several times with great praise. 
On one of these occasions, the Sieur de St. Mauris, of the horse-guard, told 
the king, that Boileau had another Satire composed, (the ninth) which was 
still finer than that, and in which he spoke of his Majesty The king looked 
up with an air of surprise and offended dig’ enity, and replied, “‘a satire, in 
which he speaks of me, suy you?” ‘“ Yes, Sire,” answered St. Mauris, 
‘‘but with all that respect which is due to your Majesty.” The king then 
expressed a curiosity to see it, and when it was obtained, he admired it 
beyond measure, and shewed it to several ladies and others about court. 
This was contrary to Boileau’s wishes; but when the poem was so much 
circulated, that there was danger of a defective copy getting abroad, he 
resolved to publish it. “ Thus,” says the commentator, to whom we owe 
this story, “ it may in a manner be said, that this piece came to the pub- 
lick, through the hands of the king.” 


39 All the commentators have left these closing lines in the dark. Per- 
haps Boileau, too, meant to leave his readers as much perplexed as he did 
his own mind. 
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So gay a smile of joy had glow’d, 

So rich a light had round him flow’d, 

So soft a glance,—so bright a ray 

To please—to dazzle—to betray—~ 

That e’en thy pencil’s magick trace 

Had paus’d to catch that wild’ring grace. 
And if the fabled artist fir’d 

To love a form that all admir’d, 

Gaz’d on the statue he had wrought 

With secret pangs of raptur’d thought, 

And paid the image of his art 

The homage of a captive heart, 

E’en thou perchance, hadst danger found, 

From brows with such enchantment bound, 

And by thy genius to pourtray 

The nameless charm, hadst felt its sway ; 

And by thy work, been taught to know 

A shaft like that from Cupid’s dow. H. 


ee 


On the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 


Tury have watch’d her last and quivering breath, 
And the maiden’s soul has flown; 

They have wrapt her in the rebes of death, 
And laid her, dark and lone. 


But the mother casts a look behind, 
Upon that fallen flow’r.— 

Nay, start not—’twas the gath’ring wind, 
Those limbs have lost their pow’r. 


And tremble not at that cheek of snow, 
Over which the faint light plays, 

“Tis only the crimson curtains glow, 
Which thus deceives thy gaze. 


Didst thou not close that expiring eye F 
And feel the soft pulse decay 

And did not thy lips receive the sigh, 
Which bore her soul away ? 


She lies ow her couch all pale and hush’d, 
And heeds not thy gentle tread, 


And is still as the spring-flow’r by traveller crush’d, 


Which dies on its snowy bed. 
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The mother has flown from that lonely room, 
And the maid is mute and pale— 

Her ivory hand is cold as the tomb, 
And dark is her stiffen’d nail. 
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Her mother strays with folded arms, 
And her head 1s bent in woe, 

She shuts her thoughts to joys or harms, 
No tear attempts to flow. 


But listen! what name salutes her ear ? 
it comes to a heart of stone ; 

‘¢ Jesus,” she cries, “* has no power here, 
My daughter’s life has flown,” 


He leads the way to that cold white couch, 
And bends o’er the senseless form, 

Can his be less than a heavenly touch ? 
The maiden’s hand is warm! 


And the fresh blood comes with roseate hue, 
While death’s dark terrours fly, 

Her form is rais’d, and her step is true, 
And life beams bright in her eye! 


Watertown, 1817. 


-—_—— 


[Tne author of the following ode has taken the liberty to 
anticipate a little, and to consider the distinguished scholar, 
to whom it is addressed, as already on his pilgrimage through 
those classick regions, ** where not a mountain rears its head 
unsung.” | 
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ODE. 


Ad E. E. per Greeciam iter tenentem. 


O rv, beat sortis et ardue ! 
Qui nunc fugaces persequeris choros, 
Per prata, per valles Achivas, 
Pieridum, timidasque Nyinphas ! 


Quo vertis errans? Threiceis jugis, 
Visas opacis robora frondibus, 
Ornosve, quee, chord sequaces 
AMagril, saluére, vatis P 
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Aut fontis oram Castalii premis, 
Haurire tentans, nec vetita manu, 
Undas sacratas; et Camenis, 
De proprio velut amne, libans ? 
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Lustrasve Athenis inclyta Palladis 
Delubra; sanctos aut Academie 
Lucos pererras, et Platonis 
Grandiloqui venerare sedes ? 


Quocunque cursum, per tumidum mare. 
Per grata Musis littora, per juga 
Flectas, memento patriz, nam 
Te procul, atque domi tuetur. 
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Art. IX. The Narrative of ait Adams, a sailor, who was 
wrecked on the westeru coast of Africa, in the year 1810, 
was detained three years in slavery by the Arabs of the grea 
Desert, and resided several months in the city of 1 ‘ombucto 
With a e: notes, and an appendia. pp. 200. Boston, Well 
& Lilly. 1817. 







tn our last number we published a notice of this book, to- 
' gether with a similar narrative, which was taken at Cadiz 
ek as ia several months previously to this, expressing at the same 
ue : time our suspic ion, that the whole of that part, which related 
' 













to the interiour, and particularly to the city of Tombuctoo, 
was a fabrication. We propose now to examine the subject 4 
| more at large, and to bring forward such reasons as have in 
eae 1 duced us from the beginning to regard the story as a fiction, 
i and a gross attempt to Lmpose on the creduli ity of the publick. 
To us, indeed, this has appeared so obvious, that we should 
not think it worthy of any serious examination, had it nol 
excited so much interest, and gained universal belief in Eng- 
land. 

The narrative first appeare d there in a splendid quarto 
form ; or rather it occupied a small corner in a book of this 
description ; by much the greater part being composed of 
introductory de tails, copious explanatory notes by various 
hands and on various subjects, elaborate conc luding remarks, 
in defence of the story and the notes, together with two learn- 
ed and well written appendices, which have no connexiol 
with any other part of the book. It was sent into the world, 
also, under the sanction of some of the most distinguished 
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men in England, as will be seen from the following notice, 
taken from. the editor’s Introductory Details. 


« The story having come to the knowledge of Earl Bathurst, 
the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Major 
General Sir Willoughby Gordon, the Right Honourable Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, John Barrow, Esq. George Harrison, Esq. Henry 
Goulburn, Esq. M. P. and sthes members of the government, who 
interest themselves in African affairs, and they having expressed 
a desire to see Adains, he waited upon them in person, and the 
Narrative was at the same time transmitted to them for perusal. 
It is unnecessary to give stronger evidence of the general impres- 
sion derived from this investigation, than is afforded by the fact, 
that the Lords of the Treasury were pleased to order the poor 
man a handsome gratuity for his equipment and passage home ;— 
and Sir W illoughby Gordon in a letter, which the editor had sub- 
sequently the honour to receive from him, expressed his opinion 
in the following words ;—* The perusal of his statement, and the 
personal examination of Adams, have entirely satisfied me of the 
truth of his deposition. If he should be proved an impostor, he 
will be second only to Psalmanazar.’’ 


Thus supported, the narrative gained credit every where, 
and made an article in almost every periodical publication 
in the British dominions. It was gravely and elaborately 
reviewed in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and the 
latter in particular entered into a manful defence of its most 
glaring absurdities. Considered in this light, it assumes an 
importanc e, and deserves a notice, to which it would not 
otherwise be entitled. 

in other views, also. the subject is not without claims to 
our attention, During these twenty years past an uncom- 
mon enthusiasm has prevailed on the other side of the Atlan- 
tick, particularly in England, on the subject of Africa. ‘The 
peculiar condition of this ill fated country has called into ac- 
lion at the same time two of the most powerful principles of 
the human mind, sympathy and curiosity. The noble design 
of abolishing from the earth the detestable traflick in human 
blood, which was prompted by the philanthropy and prose- 
cuted by the zeal of a few great men—the results of the in- 
vestigations which took place e in consequence of this design— - 
the wrongs, oppressions, and crueliies, which were found to 
he pr actised on an inoffensive and unprotected race of beings— 
their intellectual degradation—their wretched state of exis- 

Vol. V. No. 2. 97 
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tence, arising from an entire ignorance of the arts of civiliz- 
ed life, and of the first principles of moral and religious obli- 
gations ;—all these have operated powerfully in touching the 
springs of benevolent feeling, and exciting a generous wish 
that these unhappy people might be relieved from this burden 
of wretchedness—made acquainted wish the joys and com- 
torts of social life, and the cheering hopes and influences of 
Christianity. 

These causes have excited a desire of making more par- 
ticular inquiries into the geography of the interiour, and the 
condition and character of the inhabitants. But such inqui- 
ries have only increased, without satisfying curiosity. All 
here is mysterious and uncertain. ‘The Romans are said to 
have crossed the great desert, and penetrated as far as the 
Niger, but no European in modern times, if we except Leo 
Africanus, has advanced so far in this direction, or been able 
to bring, from the most interesting part of the interiour, any 
correct information. Several individuals, within a few years 
past, have fallen a sacrifice to the ardour of their zeal in at- 
tempting to prosecute discoveries into these unknown and in- 
hospitabie regions. Among them we have to lament our un- 
fortunate countryman, Ledyard, who, in native leve of ad- 
venture, and persevering energy of character, has probably 
never been surpassed. But the world has seldom united in 
stronger feelings of sympathy for the fate of any individual, 
than that of Park, «the flower of modern chivalry,’’ and 
the most enthusiastick practical advocate for African emanci- 
pation. We are not more astonished at the irresistible curi- 
osity and unabated ardour of this bold adventurer, than at his 
coolness and deliberation on the approach of danger, his pa- 
tient endurance of suffering, and calm resignation to the 
most disastrous and appalling events that could await him. 
From him we have learned more concerning the interiour of 
Africa, than from every other traveller. The grand object 
of his first mission was to discover the direction and termina- 
tion of the Niger, and to gain some definite knowledge of the 
great central mart of Africa. This object he accomplished 
but in part. After many perils and sufferings, he succeeded 
in discovering the Niger, and travelled several days along 
its banks,—but prudence prevented his proceeding as far as 
'Tombuctoo, and all the knowledge he gained of that city was 
derived from the authority of others. 
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Nothing was known with certainty of the kingdom or city 
of Tombuctoo till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when Leo Africanus wrote his description of Africa. He 


was a native of Spain, and going over to Africa during the 


political disasters of his country, he travelled in various 
parts of the interiour, and resided for some time at Tombuc- 
too. He gives a full and apparently honest account of this 
city, and represents it asa place of great importance, and 
the capital of an extensive and powerful empire. It was the 
residence of the king, who possessed vast wealth, and was 
surrounded with splendour and magnificence. The king’s 
palace and a stately mosque were built of stone and lime by 
an artist from Spain, and many of the other buildings were 
also of the same materials. He speaks of merchants of great 
wealth residing there, and of a trade being carried on by 
means of caravans from Barbary, and through the port Ka- 
bra, to almost every part of Africa. 

This account of Leo has always been credited, though he 
has sometimes been found a fallible guide in geography. It 
was requisite from the nature of his work, that he should re- 
late many things on the authority of others, and he was thus 
occasionally led into errours ;—but when he speaks from per- 
sonal observation, we have no reason to doubt his veracity or 
suspect his honesty. Succeeding researches have generally 
verified his statements. What he says of the power of the king 
of Tombuctoo, and the consequent importance of his dominions, 
was confirmed fifty years afterwards by Marmol, a Spanish 
writer, Who had been taken prisoner and carried into the in- 
teriour of Africa. *« The cheriff, Mahomet,” says he, « in the 
height of his prosperity, [1540] had thoughts of conquering 
this and other kingdoms of the blacks, as had been done 
in former ages by the Leptunes. He set forward with a thou- 
sand eight hundred horse, and an infinite number of camels, 
loaded with ammunition and provision ; but being informed, 
that the king of Tombut was marching to meet him with three 
hundred thousand men, he made his way back to Tarudant.”’ 
Marmol says he was himself in this expedition. 

The French at Galam, a settlement on the Senegal, receiv- 


ed similar accounts relative to Tombuctoo from the Mandin- - 


go merchants, who went annually on a trading expedition to 
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that city.* They spoke of the merchandize collected there 
from various parts as immense, and described the articies, 
which were commonly brought from the northern parts. This 
description agreed entirely with the truth, as was ascertained 
by M. Brue, who several times saw the caravans set out 
from ‘Tripoli to cross the desert. 

What we have here related, we believe, is the substance of 
all that was known of ‘Tombuctoo for nearly three hundred 
years,—trom the beginning of the sixteenth to the close of the 
eigiiteenth century. 

his was not a period very auspicious for African im- 
provement. ‘The want. of enterprize in Europe, resulting 
from the decline of ten centuries, left men without motives ci- 
ther of interest or curiosity suflicient for prompting them to 
extend their-researches into a country, which was known on- 
ly for its deserts, and the piracies, barbarism, and stupidity 
of its inhabitants. And when the mind again recovered its 
energies in the more civilized parts of the world, it was long 
occupied with objects less remote and less doubtful. The re- 
vival of letters in Europe—the resuscitation of commerce— 
the formation of political establishments—the new relations, 
which were beginning to exist between different nations,—all 
these afforded sufficient scope for the noblest exertions of in- 
tellect, and the grandest schemes of enterprize. When the 
changes, arising from these. ceased to attract by their novel- 
ty, and to aw aken attention by their importance, the new 
world, which had lately been discovered, was a theatre ain- 
ply capacious for carrying into effect any adventurous pro- 


ject. The ide of discovery turned wholly in this direction. 


To ascend the rivers and penetrate the interiour of this un- 
known region—to traverse its forests—explore its lakes—and 
clamber to the summits of its mountains, were exploits of no 
ordinary hazard or trifling fame. New bays, and islands, 
and straits were daily added to the charts of the mariner— 
till finally the project of a northwest passage absorbed every 
other. ‘This spirit of discovery gave rise to the grand ex- 
peditions under Cook, and the valuable acquisitions of Bou- 
gainville—the disastrous fate of La Perouse, and the ill suc- 
cess of D’Entrecasteaux. 

The commercial, scientifick and political world were equal- 


* Nouvelle Relation d’ Afrique, par Labat, Tom. iii, p. 661, et suiv. 
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ly engaged in these enterprizes, and the idle and curious 

azed with admiration, because they saw nothing more won- 
derful to admire. But when these had lost their novelty and 
thei” motives, the active spirit, which had prompted to them, 
did not slumber. ‘The accumulated ils of Africa, as well as 
the natural disadvantages and privations to which it is sub- 


jected, had already awakened the sympathy of the friends of 


humanity. It became now the object of general attention and 
interest. ‘The travels of Bruce, Valiant, Barrow, Lucas, 
and Horneman were read with eagerness, although the knowl- 
edge they gave respecting the interiour, and the state of Af- 
rica in general, was exceedingly limited. ‘The old account 
of the wealth and magnificence of Tombuctoo was revived— 
and various speculations were raised for the purpose of solv- 
ing that great geographical problem, the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger. 

The first regular and well digested account of Tombuctoo, 
and its trade with the Barbary states, was published by Mr. 
Jackson in his description of Morocco. He resided many 
years in that country, and obtained his information respect- 
ing the interiour, as he says, by a long series of inquiries, and 
from sources on Which he could rely. He had himself re- 
ceived caravans of merchandize from Tombuctoo, and seems 
to have succeeded in drawing information from the traders, 
without awakening ‘their apprehensions, or exciting their 
jealousy. ‘These people have always looked with a jealous 
eye on those inquisitive Europeans, who have made inqui- 
ries, Which in any way affected their commercial concerns, 
and have been often induced for these reasons to make false 
representations. No one had thought of questioni :g the gen- 
eral truth of Mr. Jackson’s account, till the new story of Ad- 
ams made its appearance, with such high pretensions and un- 
der.so imposing a form,—but then, as a thing of course, it 
began to be believed erroneous. 

We have conversed on this subject with Mr. Court, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who has resided in a mercantile capacity more 
than twenty years at Mogadore. He speaks in the most un- 
qualified terms of the correctness of Jackson’s statements in 


What relates to Morocco. and assures us, that what he has said: 


ofthe interiour was derived from the very best authorities, and 
such as might, in most cases, be relied on with confidence. 
Mr. Court has been frequently engaged in an_ intercourse 
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with merchants from Tombuctoo, and what he has been*able 
to learn from them corresponds entirely with the account giv- 
en by Jackson. He says there are regular trading establish- 
ments in Morocco connected with uthaeet in that city, and that 
caravans are passing more or less frequently every year. 

From what Mr. Jackson could learn, as well as from 
the uniform testimony of the caravan merchants in other 
parts, this city is of great extent—the emporium of central 
Africa—the resort of traders from every part of the conti- 
nent—inhabited by people from different countries, all of 
whom are tolerated in their religious belief and worship— 
the soil productive, and the climate favourable. This is a 
general outline, and as such it disagrees entirely with the sto- 
ry of Adams ;—this story, in fact, has scarcely a single point 
of resemblance to any other discr iption which has been giv- 
en, either ancient or modern. 

We come now to a more immediate examination of the nar- 
rative under consideration. From what has been said of the 
present state of knowledge on the subject, our readers will 
be able to judge with some accuracy ot the degree of credit, 
which ought te be attached to any novel pretensions. We 
take it for granted, that, as far as ‘internal evidence is con- 
cerned, the Cadiz and London narratives are to be consider- 
ed of equal value,—or if any difference exist, it will be in 
favour of the former, as this was taken more than a year be- 
fore the other, when the recollection of the narrator must have 
been more vivid than at so long a time afterwards. We pro- 
pose to compare these narratives in some of their more im- 
portant parts, and to point out discrepancies, which we. be- 
lieve are alone suflicient effectually to regen the credibility 
of both. 

At the very outset we are presented - with a difficulty, which 
seems incapable of solution, and which goes very far towards 
overthrowing the whole story. When at Cadiz, Adams rep- 
resented the shipwreck to have taken place near Cape Noon, 
in latitude twenty eight degrees north, but at London he makes 
it happen at Cape Blanco, five hundred miles farther south. 
The London editor has consequently begun at this latter 
point on the map to trace the route of Adams according to his 
representation of courses and distances, and finds that such a 
route must approach near the known position of ‘Tombuctoo. 
and come out near Wedneon where it ought to terminate. 
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, But let us trace the same line from Cape Noon, and we shall 
, not approach within four hundred miles of the city, and shall 
. & come out, not to the place where we started, as we ought, but 
t into the Mediterranean near Algiers. If the wreck actually 


took place, therefore, at Cape Noon, it is obvious, that the 
formal detail of courses and distances, in making which Ad- 


| 

P ams Was so particular and so obstinate, is a mere fabrication. 
| But. disconnected with his own statements, which are in this 
. [—— particular contradictory, and therefore of no weight, there is 
f fH every reason for believing, that the ship was stranded at this 
. place. Itisa fact well established, that no wrecks have been 
1 [known to happen on this coast much south of Cape Bajador, 
. Ein latitude twenty six north. Mr. Court was very positive 
t [ that during the twenty five years, in which he has resided at 


- —& Mogadore, there has been no instance of a shipwreck south of 
_ this point ;—wrecks had not been unfrequent, but they uni- 
-. @& formly happened between Cape Bajador and Cape Noon. 


» @& Thesame remark is made by Jackson, who adds, that the 
| — coast between these capes is subject to an almost perpetual 
, fe haziness, which prevents mariners from seeing the land, till 
e & they are driven ashore by a strong current setting from the 
. @& west. Adams mentions a haziness, and a violent surf at the 
" place of his shipwreck. Captain Riley, whose narrative has 
» [lately interested the publick, was wrecked on this coast, and 
- his description corresponds exactly with what is here related. 
e & [tis essential to remark, that in his first narrative at Ca- 


- — «diz, Adams was quite as particular in mentioning the direc- 
- — tions, distances, and times of his different journeyings across 
. @ ithe desert, as he was afterwards at London, but there is 
y [scarcely a single point of agreement between the two accounts. 
The whole distance, according to the first, would not take him 


» —& but little more than half way from the sea coast to the city of 
s  ‘Tombuctoo. if the line were traced from C ape Noon,—and if 
- —& from Cape Blanco, it would extend south, instead of east, as 
.  itought, quite across the Senegal, nearly as far as the Gam- 
gs @ bia. There is no mode of reconciling those differences, nor 
. — any way of accounting for them, except by supposing the 
r - Whoie of this part of the narratives to be a tissue of inveutions, 

| brought forward in this positive manner to give plausibility 
a — tothe pretended intervening incidents. It seems very proba- 


. ble, that befere he went to London, he had discovered the 
. - blunders of his first statements. and learnt to adapt his distan-. 
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212 Varrative of Robert Adams. (July, 
ces to his places ;*—for Mr. Storrow, the gentleman who 
examined him at Cadiz, assures us that while there, Adams 
was not the stupid, unthinking, simple being, which we are 
ied to suppose him from the remarks of the London editor, 
He was shrewd, intelligent, and proud, and valued himself 
highly on the reputation of having been at Tombuctoo. He 
saw it gave him consequence, and was disposed to take advan- 
tage of it. 

From the sca coast to Tombuctoo there is a general resem- 
blance in the outlines of the two narratives, but much is added 


* We shall here insert a table, which was made by the English editor, 
from the London narrative,—and on the next page one, which we have 
collected from the narrative at Cadiz. It will require but a single glance 
to discover that they are totally dissimilar—and few probably will desire 
stronger evidence of their both having been fabricated when the narratives 
were taken. 


LONDON NARRATIVE, 
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UV.Vs. Course. , Dist in m 

Travelling to the Douar in the desert,} 39 E.4 8. 450 | 
To Soudenny, - - - 7 (8.8. &. $40 | 
To a village in the interiour, = - 10 E. 200 | 
To Tombuctoo - - - 15 |E. by N. 300 | 
Distance in miles to Tombuctoo, 1290 | 
Up the river La Mar Zarah_— - 10 |ELN. E. 180 | 
From the river to Taudeny~ - 13 N. 234 | 
To Woled Doleim, - - 31 N. W 464 | 
— El Kabla, - - - 2 IN. by W. 50 | 
— Woled Abousebah, - ° 9 N. E. 162 
— Woled Adrialia, - - 6 IN.N. W. 150 
— Aiata Mouessa All, : ~ 3 N. W. 54 | 
— Wednoon, - - - 5 80 
— Akkadia - - - - 1 N. 30 
— Mogadore, - - - 1i 240 
Distance from Tombuctoo to Mog- 1624 

adore in mules, ‘ au 
Staid on the sea coast, - . 14 | | 
At the town in the interiour, = - 3 ! 
In concealment near Soudenny - 11 
At Soudenny, . - ‘ 4 
At Taudeny, > - - | 14 
At Tombuctoo—six montis, 
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to the last, which is not found in the first, by way of eking 
out and giving it an air of the marvellous. In the former he 
says the captain died of fatigué and exhaustion,—in the lat- 
ter he gives a particular account of his having been murdered 
by the Arabs. A more romantick description is here found, 
also, of the adventurous expedition to Soudenny for the pur- 
pose of stealing negroes ;—he talks of a “remarkably ugly 
negro Chief*’—enlarges on the dress, manners, and amuse- 
ments of the inhabitants, their weapons of warfare, the 
higher and lower orders of people, their houses and furni- 
ture, and many other things, which appear to be rather the 
answers to detached questions, than a continuous voluntary 
relation. 

He tells a story of a certain tribe of negroes near Soudenny, 
who have large holes in the cartileges of their noses, in which 
they wear gold rings. He had probably seen people of this 
description in the south of Morocco, and learnt that they 
came from beyond the desert. Mr. Jackson mentions hav- 


CADIZ NARRATIVE. 




















Days. | Course. Dist. in m4 
From the sea coast to the town my S.E. by E. 80 
the interiour. - . - 
To Soucenny, - - 18 |IS.E.byS. 270 
— Tombuctoo, - - 16 S. E, 320 
Distance to Tombuctoo - - 670 
Up the river La Parsire : S |. m 100 
From the river to Taudeny, - 10 |N.by W. 140 
—— to Heligobla [ El Kabla] - 12 N. W. 168 
—« to Lagossa, - 15 [NeW -byw. 150 
—— Wednoon, - - 15 |N.E.byN.} 150 
—— Mogadore, 8 120 | 
Distance from Tombuctoo to Moga- : 998 
dore, . “ - " 
Staid on the sea coast . | $0 
At the town in the interiour, = - 60 | 
At Soudenny, - - - 1 } 
At Tombuctoo—nine months, - | 
\t Taudeny, . . ’ = 
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214 . “Varrative of Robert Adams. [July, 
ing seen in this part of Morocco, a number of negroes from 
Wargarra ornamented in this way. 

Vur limiis will not allow us to enter into a minute exam- 
ination of his description of Tombuctoo,—we can only men- 
tion some of the more important particulars, from which the 
merits of the whole may be easily estimated. Both narra- 
tives, in What relates to this city, have the appearance of hay- 
ing been extorted by a series of questions, which being ne- 
cessarily on kindred topicks, often received similar answers, 
because it would be impossible, without direct contradiction, 
to answer them otherwise. But there are many striking 
disagreements, and such as could not have arisen from for- 
getfulness or want of observation. 

At London he describes the king and queen as old, grey- 
headed personages.—but Mr. Storrow, who questioned him 
very particularly on this point, is confident that he told him 
ihe King was a man in middle life, robust and active. In 
his answers concerning the king’s family and court, upon 
Which he was closely questioned, he never mentioned a queen 
or any female of distinction. Had he really seen the extra- 
ordinary Fatima, dressed in the manner he describes, it is 
not likely he would have passed her over at that time with- 
out notice. It will be in place here to remark, that in all 
his answers relating to his residence at ‘Tombuctoo, Mr. 
Storrow found him exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory, 
and was often obliged to put his questions in a variety of 
forms before he could collect from him any thing definite on 
the subject of inquiry. 

There is nothing more extraordinary or improbable, per- 
haps, in the whole story, than what he says of the character 
and occupations of the king. All the mercantile concerns of 
the city are represented as being transacted by him individual- 
ly. He is the only acting merchant, and his palace the on- 
ly warehouse in his dominions. Now all this is exceedingly 
absurd,—and if we reflect cn the immense trade which is 
known to be carried on here by caravans from every part of 
Africa—from the borders of the Red Sea—from Egypt, Bar- 
bary, and the western coast—and probably by an extensive 
inland navigation on the Niger, we shall not hesitate to say 
it is absolutely impossible. With Barbary alone the trade is 
sufficient to employ constantly a large number of acting mer- 
chants—and to pretend that the whele comes under the per- 
sonal inspection of an individual, and he a king, who is at 
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the same time sole governour, law-maker, and judge, is a 
tax on our credulity, which we cannot conceive any one in 
his right mind will consent to pay. Besides, Mr Dupuis 
himself, who is a very strong advocate for Adams, says he 
has always understood from the merchants, that there are 
shops in this city, in which are exposed to sale foreign and 
domestick commodities. At Sansanding, which we must 
suppose, from its vicinity to ‘lombuctoo, bears a strong re- 


semblance in its general character to that city, Mr. Park 


saw vast numbers of shops and traders’ stalls, in which vari- 
ous kinds of merchandise were sold or exchanged. There 
was, also, ** a large space appropriated for the great market 
every ‘Tuesday, when astonishing crowds of people came 
from the country to purchase articles in wholesale, which 
they retailed in the different villages.’ Finally, we believe 
there is no instance of a city or village of much size in any 
part of the world, in which there are not resident merchants 
engaged in purchasing and vending goods, with such privi- 
leges and under such municipal restrictions, as are deemed 
proper by the government under which they live. 

This is a point on which it was not possible for Adams to 
be mistaken,—he could not be daily in the streets of a large 
city for nine, or even six months, without learning the occu- 
pations of its inhabitants, and being able to describe them 
minutely,—and if, in attempting to do this, he is inconsistent 
and absurd, we have the best grounds for supposing him to 
practise an equal imposition in such particulars as are less 
obvious, and of which our knowledge is too limited to detect 
false representation. 

The people are said to give no indication of any religious 
belief or impressions,—they have no forms of worship or re- 
ligious rites. But this is not to be credited. Great num- 
bers of Mohammedans are constantly visiting the city, and it 
would be folly to suppose, that many do not live there. espe- 
cially when we recollect that the place has been, till very 
lately, if it is not at present, under the government of Moors, 
or people of Moorish descent. Mr. Dupuis is convinced that 
Mohammedans reside there, and adds, « it is also generally 
believed in Barbary, that there are mosques at Tombuctoo.” 
Mr. Park saw Mohammedan negroes on the borders of Bam- 
barra, who read the Koran, and possessed Arabick manu- 
scripts. 
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universal, and describes the ceremony as being performed 
with a good deal of pomp ;— in the other he intimates, that it 
was not practised at all among the negroes, for he saw only 
afew who had been circumcised, and he supposed them to 
have been in possession of the Moors. ‘hese are things in 
which it would not be possible for him to mistake or forget. 
The ceremonies of marriage and divorce are also very diftfer- 
ently described. 

in regard to the occupations of the inhabitants, there are 
few special disagreements,—and yet there is not much simi- 
larity in the representations. ‘The assertion, that no particular 
classes of people were devoted to mechanical employments of 
any kind, or to manufactures, wants at least the support of 
probability. When at London he seems to have been in more 
of a story telling mood, than when examined the year be- 
fore—and he has accordingly embellished this last narrative 
with more curious relations and striking incidents, than the 
former. But the same want of particularity and definite state- 
ment is apparent in both. 

The animals, which he describes, are such as are common 
in Barbary, and such as he might have seen within the con- 
fines of Morocco. We will pass over the wonderful stories 
of the elephant twenty feet high, with fowr enormous tusks, all 
growing out of the under jaw,—of the curious animal, which 
had ** a hollow in its back like a pocket,” as well as some oth- 
ers equally wonderful, and which came near shaking tie 
faith of Sir Joseph Banks, as we believe they were ail in- 
vented after Adams left Cadiz. Neither can we stop to ex- 
amine the editor’s speculations on the probability of his hav- 
ing mistaken a calabash for a cocoa nut. 

At Cadiz, among other animals, he spoke of horses, and 
described them as small and weak, and as being * accoutred 
for riding with a rude sort of packsaddle, and a bridle made 
of grass rope.”” in the other narrative he says expressly, 
there are no horses,x—and we hardly know how to understand 
the assertion in the Quarterly Review, in defence of this 
statement of Adams, that it is conformable to the account 
given by Leo Africanus. ‘The fact is directly the contrary. 
It is certain he speaks of a large company of body guards of 
the king, who were mounted on horses—and also of the cour- 
tiers riding on these animals. He says the best horses were 
brought from Barbary, but the smaller ones were raised 2! 
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Tombuctoo.* Horses are common in this part of Africa ;— 
Park found them abundant in Kaarta and Bambarra, and 
rode on horseback several days in those countries. 

No part of the story has excited more speculation, than that 
in Which a river is described as passing westerly within two 
hundred yards of the city. This part of the narrative, as his 
editor observes, is peculiarly his own,—no hint has been giv- 
en any where else, of a river passing in this direction near 
the city. ‘The Niger has always been mentioned, from 
the time of Leo Africanus himself, as not approaching with- 
in twelve miles of the town,—and it is known also to flow 
easterly. ‘The editor acknowledges, «that on this fact res- 
pecting the river, the credit of Adams is completely pledg- 
ed.” Butin our estimation, the contradictions and vague- 
ness, Which appear in his several relations at Mogadore, 
Cadiz, and London, are sufficient to destroy all claims to be- 
lief in this instance, even without any farther direct evi- 
dence. In his story to Mr. Dupuis at Mogadore, he did not 
speak of this river as flowing westerly, but discovered 
some uncertainty on the subject, observing that he had not j 
taken very particular notice,’’—nor did he give it any name. 
Mr. Dupuis had often heard the traders mention a river near 
‘Tombuctoo—but they uniformly described it as running 
easterly, and he had always understood it to be the Niger. 
Adams told Mr. Dupuis, also, that ** he had seen the natives 
navigate the river in fleets of from ten to twenty canoes to- 
gether, that he had been informed they were absent occa- 
sionally a month or more. and frequently returned to ‘Tom- 
buctoo laden with slaves and merchandize.” At Cadiz, he 
called the river Za Parsire, and said, * its waters were clear 
and of good taste ;*°—and in speaking of the canoes, he rep- 
resents them as ‘used merely for crossing the river, or occa- 
sionally for fishing. During my residence at 'Tombuctoo,”’ he 
observes, «and subsequent march to the eastward, I never saw 
any of them ascending or descending the river, or used in any 
Way for the conveyance of baggage or merchandize.” At 
London, the name is transformed into La Mar Zarah—the 
water becomes brackish, and the river is made to assume a 
(lecided westerly direction. 

‘There is no authentick account or even tradition of a riv- 
er running nearer the city than the Niger. In Labat’s Col- 
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lection [vol. ii, p. 163] mention is made of a river, by the 
name of Guien, which is said to run in the vicinity of Tom- 
buctoo,—but no information is given about its source or di- 
rection ;—and we need only be told, that Labat adopts the 
opinion of Edrisi and Abulteda in supposing the Niger to run 
west, and that in fact he considers it the same as the Sene- 
gal, to be convinced of the little credit, which is to be attach- 
ed to his authority on this subject. 

The editor, in his concluding remarks, has levied no ordi- 
nary tax on his invention, to prove that Leo Africanus has been 
misunderstood in what he says of the relative position of the 
city and the Niger. He laboursthis point with great parade 
of learning and phiiological criticism. He collates the 
various readings of the Italian, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish translations, and would make it appear that some of them 
are ambiguous, some unintelligible, and some contradictory ; 
but in our apprehension there is not a clearer passage in the 
whole Description of Africa, than the one in question. We 
select the Halian, because this version is allowed to have been 


made by Leo nimself from his original Arabick. Speaking of 


the city, he says, ** Vicinaaun ramo del Niger circa a dodi- 
ci miglia,” which in our conception has but one meaning 
and that a very obvious one—the city is about twelve miles 
from a branch of the Niger. This is also confirmed afterwards 
where he describes the port Kabra, as situated on the Niger, 
twelve miles from the city. The editor would have it all 
mean, ** that ‘Tombuctoo is situated on a branch of the Niger, 
twelve miles from the principal stream.’? and on this false 
construction of Leo he rests the credit of Adams, relative to 
this important part of his narrative, and on which he consid- 
ers it ** completely pledged.” 


Ali accounts agree in making Kabra the grand port of 


trade for all merchandize brought from different countries up 
or down the river,—but if a navigable river pass by the city, 
as Adams represents, is it probable that all the commercial 
business would be transacted at so great a distance? Is it 
probable, that he would have remained several months so 
near this great depository of merchandize without hearing 
of it? Leo says the city was watered by sluices or canals 
running from the Niger ;—would this have been necessary; 
if a stream of water passed within its precincts ? 

Park had no hints of such a river, although he was within 
two hundred miles of Tombuctoo. and received his mforma- 
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tion from an intelligent trader, who had been there seven 
times, and on whom he seems to place reliance ;—but the ed- 
itor, as well as the writer in the Quarterly Review, affects to 
treat Park’s authority in this particular with very little def- 
erence, and assigns as a principal reason, that he did not 
understand the language of the natives, with whom he con- 
versed, We presume these writers had forgotten, that Park 
made a long speech in the Bambarra language to Modibin- 
nie, the king’s minister, explaining his motives for coming 
into his master’s dominions. ‘his was, to be sure, during 
his second mission ; but it was immediately after his arri- 
val in the country, before he could have had time to learn 
any thing of the language, had he been ignorant of it when 
he came ‘mens, He must, therefore, have acquired the lan- 
guage during the first mission, and there is no reason for 
supposing him to have been ignorant of it, when he made 
his inquiries about Tombuctoo at Silla. Besides, he assures 
us, ** that he received his information from such various 
quarters, as induced him to believe it authentick.’’* 

The state of government at 'Tombuctoo is another point in 
which Adams’ story differs from every other account. It has 
always been represented to be in the hands of the Moors. 
Park was told at Silla, «* that the king [or chief] himself, and 
the principal officers of state were Moors,” and that the Mo- 
hammedans there were very zealous in propagating their 
religion. It is a well known fact in Moorish history, 
that "Yombuctoo was for a long time subject to the em- 
perour of Morocco previous to the death of Muley Ishmael in 
1727.—After this event the tribute began to be trregularly 
transmitted, and was finally Sacantinntel, ‘Lhe Moors, sta- 
tioned in garrison there, had intermarried with the natives, 


and lost insome degree their attachment for the country of 


their ancestors,—but still they preserved their influence, their 
manners, and religion. Jackson observes, and he seems to 


speak with a knowledge of the fact, ** that the Cadi, or chief 


magistrate of Tombuctoo in 1800, had been a principal trader 
in Mogadore, and was son in law to the governour—who be- 
ing unasocecstel in his commercial affairs, crossed the desert, 
and soon obtained the appointment of Cadi. He was a 
shrewd man, about thirty five years old.” Mr. Jackson had 
resided long at Mogadore, and it is very unhkely he would 


* Last Mission, p. 244. 
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have made such a statement without knowing it to be true, 
It is not understood from Jackson, nor necessarily from 
Park, that ‘lombuctoo is at present an independent kingdom 
of itself, but rather a province in the dominions of the king of 
Bambarra ;—and this Cadi, it would seem, held his oilice un- 
der him. 

We have not time to pursue Adams through all the im- 
probabilities, inconsistencies, and contraflictions of his story, 
We have mentioned some of the more important only, and 
such as could not possibly arise from defect of memory or 
observation ;—we will notice only two or three more. In the 
last narrative he talks a good deal about a Portuguese boy, 
by the name of Stevens, who accompanied him throughout 
his whole tour,—in the other he does not once hint at this 
circumstance, but gives the impression constantly that he 
was alone. He saw no canoes more than fen feet long, 
and according to one account, these were made of the date tree, 
and to the other, of the fig tree. Park bought canoes at San- 
sanding forty feet long, out of which he constructed the 
schooner Joliba. At Cadiz he said the natives regarded him 
with indifference, ** and manifested no desire of knowing any 
thing more of him or of his country, than what he voluntari- 
ly told them,’*°—at London he tells of the ** people coming in 
crowds to stare at him and his companion,” and of having 
‘‘afterwards understood that many persons came several days’ 
journey on purpose.”? At one place he makes his residence 
in Tombuctoo nine months,—at the other, sia months. 

With regard to the size of Tombuctoo, we have no dispo- 
sition to magnify it vastly beyond the dimensions, which it 
would be made to have from the description of Adams. Mr. 
Court told us it had generally been represented to him as 
less, than the city of Morocco. We have no doubt it has 
been on the decline for many years, and that Haousa, being 
in a more central position, may have become a place of more 
importance ;—but still it is certain, that Tombuctoo is yet 
the theatre of a very extensive commercial intercourse, and 
the only resort of the large caravans from the north and the 
west,—and as such, it would be idle to consider it any other 
than a place of wealth. activity, and large population. Such 
it would appear to be from every other account except the 
one before us, whose pretensions we have sufficiently examin- 
ed. Itmay be remarked, that Sansanding contains eleven 
thousand inhabitants, although it has never been known as @ 
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place of trade or importance. We put no confidence, howev- 
er, in any part of Sidi Hamet’s stories about his journeyings 
into the interiour, which occupy so large a portion of Cap- 
tain Riley’s book, and which make ‘Tombuctoo contain two 
hundred and sixteen thousand inhabitants. 

We will only observe further, that were thé narratives we 
have been considering pursued from 'Tombuctoo to Moga- 
dore, they would be scarcely recognized as describing the 
same events. ‘The times‘and distances, which, let us repeat, 
were in both cases pertinaciously insisted on by the narrator, 
entirely disagree throughout, as may be seen by a slight in- 
spection of them in the preceding note. ‘The London narra- 
tive in this partis duly set off with appropriate adventures 
and incidents, Which probably had not been thought of at Ca- 
diz, but which serve to give effect and interest, and what was 
of equal importance to the editor and booksellers, to swell the 
book into a comely size. 

We shall add here such external evidence, as we have been 
able to collect from different sources, in confirmation of the 
opinion we have advanced. The following is a letter from 
Mr. Storrow. 


“ Boston, June 2, 1817. 





‘‘T first saw Robert Adams during the summer of the 
year 1814 in Cadiz. Mr Simpson, the American Consul at Tan- 
gier, stated to Mr. Charles H. Hall of Cadiz, that an American 
sailor was with him, who had been redeemed fi om slavery among 
the Moors, and who was said, during the period of his captiv ity, 
to have been carried to a oreater distance into the interiour of 
Africa, than any white person had before advanced. The man 
was represented to be in extre:ne wretchedness, and Mr. Hall, as 
well from benevolence as from the desire to learn his history, re- 
quested that he might be sent to him in Cadiz. I saw him immedi- 
ately after his arrival at that place. My first impressions were 
not in his favour; he seemed ignorant and stupid, but on farther 
acquaintance [ found him crafty and observing. As his general 
conversation was incoherent, I requested him to give mea ‘special 
detail of the occurrences of his captivity in such shape as might 
be committed to paper. ‘The only method of arriving at this was 
by a series of inquiries, embracing the whole period. In that part 
of his narration relating to his residence in Morocco, I had no 
reason to doubt him, but as soon as he represented himself to 
have been carried beyond the confines of that kingdom, I perceiv- 


ed an evident difference of manner. His answers were more 
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| } vague; there seemed a greater dependence on invention than d 
th memory ; a willingness to be assisted and readiness, as I thought, vi 
| to assent to any thing I suggested. PS 
tf «¢ He was irritated by the expression of any doubt of his veraci- e 


ty, although when it was called in question he adduced no other 
proof of it than a more positive assertion. When the story was 
completed, my doubts had so far prevailed that I aflixed to it no 
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Y. value whatever ;—partiy from the meagreness of the narrative it- I 
Tf self, and partly from the mode in which it was eommunicated. b 
Tr I assented to the leading facts of the shipwreck and captivity, and 
7 of his having been carried from place to place within the limits of C 
\ Morocco, and imagined that by imputing what he saw in that ‘ 
kingdom to other parts of Africa, he found it easy to impose on 
i those who had never been in either. His inducement to frame a . 
i story was apparent, as by means ef it he had acquired a currency Nn 
He and temporary livelihood, which he had sufficient shrewdness to : 
Hi anticipate at the commencement. Shortly after examining Ad- tl 
By ains, 1 met an intelligent man by the name of Jewet, who had been d 
Wey in the interiour of Africa, as far as Bambarra; he rejected the sto- n 
Hae ry as imprebable and unlike his own experience. Shortly after- cl 
7 | wards intelligence arrived through Mr. Simpson, from one of Ad- W 
iv ‘ ams’ shipwrecked comrades, stating that his story was false ; that t] 
ik he had never been separated from his companions in captivity for tl 
ut a suflicient length of time to warrant his account. e 
His | «The process of acquiring information from Adams was tedious, S 
! | After a short trial Ll found it ineffectual to depend on what might | 
| be suggested by himself unassisted. 1 therefore divided the whole 7 
| 4 time into small portions, making special inquiries as to the em- h 
soe eee ployment of ie part. When on a march, I endeavoured to ree h 
bth) 2 fresh his memory by inquiring into the occurrences of each day ‘ 
Bd i! in regular succession. When stationary in any village or en- h 
ae : jj campment, | endeavoured to elicit every thing by a minute refer- A 
ca “ae | ence to whatever I imagined might belong to such place. At the 
yee Hi end of the inquiry on each subject, I read to him the result, and 
ag vt ese requested hiin to communicate whatever else might suggest itself. tl 
In relation to several topicks, on which I was doubtful, he told me J 
repeatedly, that he had nothing more to ofler—among these were v 
the king and royal family of ‘Tomvuctoo, and the birds and beasts S| 
of that region generally. 0 
‘The umes, directions, and distances of his several journies a) 
were calculated by him with care and apparent precision, In h 
these he depended on memory solely. ‘The courses were ascer- f} 
tained, as he said, by observing the sun and stars, as 
“it may appear singular that I made no exertion to expose fy 





what I considered to be an imposture. In the early part of the 
narrative I entertained no doubts; in the subsequent part after e 
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doubts had arisen, I contented myself with my own conviction, 
without seeking for means of-explaining it to others ;—more espe- 
cially as there appeared no reasyn for attaching any importauce 


either to Adams or his journal. Yours, 
SAMUEL A. STORROW.” 


We insert here also an extract from a letter which we have 
lately received on the subject, from a gentleman of respecta- 
bility at Gibraltar, dated March 27, 18:7. 

+ We have just returned from ‘Tangier, where I saw Mr. 
Simpson, and conversed with him about Robert Adams. I 
wrote you sometime ago what Mr. Shaler told me of Mr Simp- 
son’s detecting the imposture. I have with me his copy of the 
narrative, containing his marginal notes. Adams is indeed 
‘second only to Psalmanazar.’ ‘The testimony of several of 
the crew proves, that he was never more than two or three 
days journey distant from Wednoon, and some of his ship- 
mates were always with him. Mr. Hall, brother to the mer- 
chant with whom he resided thirteen months at Cadiz, and 
who was there at the time, is now in this place. He has read 
the narrative with me, and says the story is different from 
the one he told at Cadiz, and in many parts contradictory, 
especially in what relates to Tombuctoo. Mr. Samuel A. 
Storrow, who was then at Cadiz, questioned him repeatedly, 
and carried to the United States in manuscript the result of 
his examinations. It was unfortunate that Mr. Dupuis left 
his papers at Mogadore, for his memory certainly failed him, 
and as it respects dates, hisstatements in London contradict 
his letters now in possession of Mr. Simpson. All agree, that 
Adams was shrewd, observing, and of a retentive memory.” 


Adams said in London, that he was a native of Hudsen. in 
the state of New York. and that he sailed from New York, 
June 17th, or as he said at Cadiz, May 7th, 1810. We state 
with confidence, on the authority of a gentleman who has re- 
sided at Hudson ever since its first settlement, that no family 
of this name has been known there till within twelve years, 
and that no person of the character and pretensions of Adams 
has ever been heard of in that place. We have seen a letter 
from the collector of New York, which certifies, that no ves- 
sel answering Adams’ description of the Charles has cleared 


from that port. 
We leave our readers to draw such inferences from these 


facts, as they think proper. ‘To us they appear conclusive, 
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and connected with the fabulous character of the narrative, 
they impress a conviction of deception and bold imposition, on 
the part of Adams, which we think no one, who examines the 
subject with much interest or candour, can resist. 


Art. X. The Village; a Poem. Portland, Edward 
Little & Co. pp. 180. 


WE were pleased with the publication of this poem, not se 
much on account of its merit, for we have often read better 
poetry, as because it is Going something towards keeping up 
the practice of the art. We American geniuses have not as 
yet produced very brilliant specimens in this kind, but by re- 
peating our attempts we shall, no doubt, succeed in the end. 

Under this title it is natural to expect some particular 
scene, some stream, fields, church, school-house, tavern ; of 
which a definite image is conveyed to the reader’s mind— 
some quack, fiddler, pettifogger, justice, clergyman; with 
his peculiar manners and characteristicks so display ed that 
the reader may be introduced to him, and form a kind of per- 
sonal acquaintance. But the author works upon a different 
plan ; he gives a general description of mountains and their 
formation, without intimating that he has any particular 
mountain in view, except by the word *« yon,” which he uses 
after the manner of Campbell in the introduction to the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, of which an imitation is attempted in the intro- 
duction to this poem. He then introduces the aboriginal in- 
habitants, rattlesnakes, women, lawyers and criminal law, 
clergymen and superstition, scandal, party-spirit, &c. with 
some sensible, though rather common-place reflections, all in 
avery general manner. In the table of contents is put down 
‘the lawyer,”’ « the physician,” among the items of subjects ; 
but on looking at the pages referred Yo we find that no par- 
ticular lawyer or physician is meant. 

We presume that we shall not be understood to require 
that, in a poem of this sort, the writer should infor m us in 
what county his village is situated, and how many miles and 
in what direction it lies from the shire town ; or on what day 
of what month in any particular year, the minister was or- 
dained. We mean to say that the chief beauty and, indeed, 
indispensable requisite, of this sort of poetry, is the lively rep- 
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resentation of objects and characters to the imagination. As 
to essays upon liberty, slavery, law, physick, divinity, and the 
like, they are quite as well in plain prose, and the reason why 
writers make up such things into what they call poetry, is 
that, if they leave their thoughts to be huddled together into 
rectangular parallelograms by the printer, they seem quite 
ordinary and tame, but when they are drawn out in regular 
order, according to the most approved rules of prosody, and 
move With a jingle of rhymes, they seem to make a very pret- 
ty figure, and to be w orthy of being looked at. 

The following extracts afford a pretty fair specimen of the 
poetry, and contain less of loose and general description and 
eommon-place remark, than any other part of the poem. 


‘Shallow and deep, by turns, and swift and slow, 
There I behold the winding Saco flow. 
In early spring, when show’rs increase its tides, 
And melted snows pour down the mountain’s sides, 
I’ve seen it raging, boisterous, and deep, 
O’erflow its banks, and through the upland sweep. 
The farmer’s hopes, the lumb’rer’s hard-earn’d thrift, 
Logs, bridges, heoms, and boats were all adrift. 
Trees, fences, fields, whate’er oppos’d its course, 
Were torn and scatter’d by th’ o’erwhelming force. 

“ Along its borders, spreading far and wide, 
The tall, ‘str aight pines appear on every side. 
To these thick woods the hardy labourer goes, 
And rears his shelt’ring tent amid the snows, 
His couch the hemlock’s twigs, his house-hold ware, 
A jug and basket, fill’d with ‘simplest fare, 
Ye, who indulge i in indolence and ease, 
Whom splean invades and moody vapours seize, 
To whom each day an age of trouble seems, 
Whose nights are wakeful or disturb’d by dreams, 
Observe the happy quiet of his rest, 
And learn, like him, by labour to be bless’d. 
Ye boasted epicures, disease’s prey, 
Who waste in vile excess your lives away, 
Observe his frugal board, be wise at length, 
And gain, like him, from temp’rance, health and strength. 
With. nervous arm, ‘he wields the keen edg’d axe, 
And plies anew, each day, untir’d attacks. 
Till by his strokes the forest levell’d round, 
With prostrate trunks and branches heaps the ground, 
The oxen, faithful sharers of his toil. 
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Drag to the river’s brink the heavy spoil, 
Thence floated downward to the distant mart, 
And chang’d from nature’s form, to works of art.” p. 19. 


“¢ His cumber’d land the sturdy yeoman clears ; 
Fell’d by his strokes, the forest prostrate lies ; 
Its vital sap the glowing summer dries, 
And last the bonfires burn, the boughs consume, 
And spreading flames the hemisphere illume. 
The fresh’ning breezes fan the growing blaze, 
Rear the bright sparks and cloudy columns raise, 
And whirl the storm of rushing fires along 
O’er lighted hills, and crackling vales among. 
Swift fly the birds, as spreads the ruin round, 
The frighted reptiles hide within the ground, 
And all the forest tribes grow wilder at the sound.” p. 21, 


Neither these lines, nor any others of the poem, contain any 
bold strokes of genius or delicate touches of art; yet they in- 
dicate talents which the possessor might mature into very res- 
pectable poetical powers. 





Art. XT. .4n account of the events, that have taken place in 
Pernambuco since the happy and glorious revolution commence: 
ed, in the town of the Recife, on the sixth of March, in whieh 
the generous endeavours of our brsve Patriots exterminated in 

his part of Brazil, the infernal monster of royal tyranny, 
Printed at Pernambuco, March 10, 1817. 


Since Europe his ceased to be convulsed, and its agitat- 
ed surface begun to settle into peaceful smoothness, the at- 
tention of men has been drawn to South America; and that part 
of our continent has become the scene of the most interesting 
transactions, that are now taking place in the world. A 
grand spectacle is presented in the extent of territory, over 
which the contest between established authority and newly 
conceived rights is spread—the vindictive violence, with which 
the struggle is conducted—the millions of people engaged 
in the conflict, and the importance of the interests to be de- 
cided upon. We of the United States contemplate thes? 
transactions with a lively concern. Our example has ant 
mated the South-American provinces to declare themselves 
independent, and the times are fresh in our recollection, when 
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our own enthusiasm and courage were inflamed by the same 
exclanations of liberty, rights, independence, tyranny; and 
we ieelingly remember with what fearful odds the ardour of 
striping power wages war against the mature and practised 
suength of habitual authority. 

in regard to tue great interests of humanity, these con- 
yulsions afford no subject of regret or apprehension, for it 
seems to us impossible, that the result should leave the peo- 
ple of South America in a condition of deeper degradation 
aud wretchedness, than that in which they have existed un- 
der the imbecile despotisms of Portugal and Spain. With 
respect to our particular interest, we have little to lose ; our 
political system is not propped up by any set of prejudices, 
which will be endangered by the shock of this concussion, 
though it should be sufliciently violent to crush the decayed 
fabricks of Spanish and Portuguese oppression. We may 
suffer a little by the temptations which these contests hold 
out to the adventurous spirits of our young men, and also by 
the rash speculations of our merchants. But we ought not 
to grudge the loss of a few enterprising individuals, if their 
emigration to South America affords them the chance of im- 
parting to the people there something of -our skill in the arts 
of living and of government; and though mercantile enter- 


| prise may urge on some few to imprudent and disadvanta- 


geous risks, yet we shall probably be great gainers on the 
whole, by having free access to the resources which a revo- 
lution will throw open to our commerce. 

Whatever may be our wishes concerning the future welfare 
ot the inhabitants of those countries, we have no ground to 
expect that they will soon form independent governments, of 
sulficient strength to bind together their heterogeneous mate- 
rials, and elaborate them into a uniform body by an upright 
administration of salutary and equal laws. The character 
oi the people makes that of the government, and their prin- 
cipal difference consists in this, that the latter is commonly 
much the worse of the two; and this is very natural; it 
would be a phenomenon unprecedented and not to be explain- 
ed, if a nation were found, where the people as private citi- 
zens were profligate, knavish, and weak ; while as the mem- 
bers and instruments of the government, they were wise, 
economical, and honest. A government and a people, be- 
tween which there has long been a mutual action and reac- 
tion, become assimilated to each other. and accordingly a 
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government of long standing is a pretty safe index of both 
national and individual character. 

Judging, then, of the people of South America, by the 
governments under which they have long endured existence, 
or by what we can directly learn conc erning themselves, 
we can form but slender hopes of any political constitutions 
they will be able soon to establish, The Portuguese and 
Spanish governments are commonly represented to be among 
the most degraded, feeble and corrupt, of political institutions 
Now colonial governments are Known to be generally, 
perhaps universally, the degenerate offspring of those from 
Which they emanate. T hey are the clumsy imitations of hun. 
ble followers, who, in aping their betters, display a union 
of all their faults, with only a shew of their virtues. It wil 
appear from the account we propose to give of the revolution 
in Pernambuco, that the government of that province was 3 
rotten branch of a decayed stock. ‘The governour bought 
his office of the creatures of the court, and looked for remu- 
neration through his own creatures in his captaincy. The 
other officers carried on the same sort of traffick. The col- 
lectors of the revenue frequently sold their connivance at the 
evasion of the laws. ‘The judges often received bribes of both 
parties ina suit, and gave judgment in favour of him who 
bid the highest price upon it. It is altogether improbable, 
that a people, that has been long governed in this manner, 
should possess those exalted notions of justice and that rev: 
erence for fixed principles and the uniform and irresistible 
operation of laws, which are necessary to a popular govern: 
ment, which is, in effect, no other than political self-govern- 
ment. | 
By looking into the internal structure, and composition of 
gocicty in the Spanish and Portuguese provinces for data on 
calculation, concerning the political institutions which 1 
is possible for them to constitute and administer, we shall 
find sufficient grounds of discouragement: but there are no! 
wanting those of hope. We may le ave out of consideratio 
the civil, military, and judicial officers of the old govern 
nent; as.in case of any civil commotion, they will gen- 
erally be induced by their habits, their supposed interest, 
and evident danger, to quit the scene; unless they are 
able to reduce the rebels. The secular clergy being enti 
tled to protection by their profession, and aitached to theti 
people by the ties of duty and feeling. are likely to remati 
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) fixed to the soil, whether it be under monarchical or repub- 
) lican jurisdiction. Many of them are said to be men of learn- 
ing and worth, little qualified, however, by their profession, 
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a 


‘for the civil affairs of a commonwealth. If they engage 
in publick business, their narrow views will rather emvar- 


rass than strengthen a government. ‘The best, and perhaps 
the only service they can render, is in the discharge of their 
ecclesiastical functions, and even here, no great reliance can 
be placed upon them by the government in a new order of things. 

‘Lhe friars are accounted an indolent, conteinptible race, 


incapable of importance or usefulness under any government, 


The landholders are an important part of every commu- 
nity. "Those of Brazil are said to be illiterate and inactive. 
They commonly own an extensive tract of land, and carry 
on a system of cultivation not unlike that of South Caroiina 
and Georgia. ‘Their insular, detached situation, in respect 
to each other, prevents them from acting as a body, and there 
is accordingly little danger of their being the first movers of 
disturbance, under any system, new or old. ‘They have the 
whole art of politicks and free citizenship to learn, and are 
not in a situation to make rapid progress in their new study. 

There are some remnants of the original inhabitants of 
different tribes. and those of Pernambuco generally live in 
little villages, built of straw and clay. They subsist upon 
wild fruits in the season of them, and at other times Tabour 
merely enough to procure what is absolutely necessary to ex- 
istence. Their number is small, and they are of no more 
political importance than the wild animals, in whose neigh- 
bourhood they commonly dwell. This is the account we re- 
ceive from gentlemen of Pernambuco; but we ought not to 
omit to add, that Brewster’s Encyclopedia represents their 
number to be much greater, and comprising, at least, one 
third of the whole population, and mentions them as entitled 
to more consideration. But neither the Encyclopedias, nor 
Gazetteers are very good authorities upon this subject. 

The slaves compose between one fourth and one third part 
of the inhabitants. and may be considered as so much dead 
weight on the machinery of government. 

In every considerable town, are a few Europeans. between 
Whom and the Brazilians there is often some degree of antina- 
thy, These generally come out from Portugal on commercial 
enterprises, and retain their favourable dispositions to the 
monarchy, 
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But the body and strength of the population consists of Bra- 
zilians, comprehending those descended of Europeans, as 
well as those who count among their ancestors both Europeans 
and the aborigines of the country. Among these there is a ieel- 
ing of kindred and common interest, without much regard 
to the slight shades of distinction m complexion. It is 
with these and a few restless, aspiring, or generous-spirited 
foreigners, that the revolutionary movements commence, 
Lhe instruments first used here, as every where else in sim- 
ilar cases, are the populace of the towns. ‘These are put in 
motion by the merchants, lawyers, and soldiers, and with 
these three descr iptions of men, criginate the patriotick de- 
signs and efforts. Masonry affor ds them a convenient chan- 
nei of communication, with the more respectable part of the 
community, and the Portuguese government, sensible of 
the facilities which the masonick art gives for projecting and 
communicating secret designs, prohibited it by law. But 
this only put them to the tr ouble of adding to their other se- 
crets, that of the existence of their society, and its nominal 
annihilation only served to add to the number and zeal of 
of its members. ‘This association may be made one of the 
most efficient instruments in giving strength and stability to 
the new governments. But, after all, it seems almost im- 
possible that the few enlightened individuals among them, 
should, with the external political change, produce an inter- 
nal moral revolution, in an untutored people. There is the 
ereatest danger that the leaders themselves may not be unit- 
ed by any common views and principles of sufficient strength 
to hold them together sufficient time to go through with the 
process. It is doubtful whether it is possible, under any Cir- 
cumstances, to effect such a revolution in the space of a few 
years. We may not, however, despair of their being able, in 
some of the provinces, to bring about an order of things, 
which, though rude and imperfect, may yet contain in itself 
the principles of improvement and progression, and be final- 
ly modified and adjusted into proportion, and matured into 
streneth and durability. This is more likely to happen in 
Brazil, than in the Spanish colonies ; for the Portuguese are 
much more tractable and decile, than the Spaniards, and their 
intercourse with the English has given them some informa- 
tion and liberality of mind. 

United resistance to a bad government. and its overthrow 
by the irresistible heavings of national feeling, are no proof 
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ihat the people are capable of a better. No people ever de- 
tested arbitrary power more heartily, or admired personal a 
liberty and rights with more enthusiasm, than did recently the ' 

French; but when they were free to constitute whatever ‘ 

goverment they pleased, they showed that they were inca- 

pable of exercising or submitting to any other than an abso- 

lute power. ‘They are destitute of that moral structure of 

character, which is the basis and indispensable requisite of 

a stable, free polity. Sothe South Americans have sufficient 

indignation against the corruption and arbritary interfer- 

ences and exactions of their old governments ; they are also 

warmly affected by their new love of just laws, security of 

property and personal liberty ; but these sentiments do not 

give them the skill and prudence necessary to form and ad- 

minister sound institutions. It is possible however that they 

may instruct themselves by experience, and where so little 

is hazarded, and so much may be gained, we are very glad 

that an experiment is made. 

We have made these remarks with a particular view to 
the recent events in Pernambuco, of which we purpose to 
give a short account, upon the authority of respectable gen- 
tlemen, who were on the spot, and took a part in the trans- 
actions. 

The captaincy, as it is called, of Pernambuco, forms the 
most eastern part of South America, between the latitude of 
five and eleven degrees south, and with the captaincies of 
Paraiba and Rio Grande towards the north, extends along 
the coast about six hundred miles, and into the interiour to 
the distance of six or eight hundred miles. By the returns 
ofthe parish priests, made last year, it appears that the 
number of inhabitants in Pernambuco is one niliton one hun- 
dred thousand, comprehending people of all sorts, foreign- 
ers and natives, freemen and slaves. The captaincies of 
Paraiba and Rio Grande are comparatively small, but of the 
number of inhabitants we are not informed. This population 
is scattered, very sparingly of course, over this extensive 
territory. The capital, bearing the name of the province, 
called also the town of the Recife, contains 32,000 inhabit- 
ants ; Olinda, about four miles distant to the north, 13,000 ; 
Guiana, in the interiour, about forty miles from the ‘capital, 
15 or 20,000 ; Paraiba, the capital of the captaincy of the 
same name, 6000; and Rio Grande. 5000; there are other, 
towns in these captaincies of one, two, and three thousand. 
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The remainder of the population is scattered in villages, 
farm-houses, aad plantations, occupying patches of cultivat- 
edi lands, surrounded by forests and unsuvdued tracts. The 
climate is salubrious and temperate, the thermometer rarely 
rising above the eighty fourth degree; and the soil, though 
diilicuit to bring tito cultivation on account of the luxuriance 
Oi spontaneous vegetation, yields in prodigious abundance, 
The pure atmosphere and healthful climate give tone and sen- 
sivility to the physical organs of the inhabitants, while na- 
ture spreads before them a perpetual banquet, and unceasing- 
ly regaies their senses with the mingld beauty of flowers 
and richness of ripened fruits. 

‘The provinces of South America were no doubt reminded, 
by our revolution and subsequent national importance, that 
thev were but colontes, though they might be independent 
and powerful states; yet the Pernambucans, with the other 
inhabitants of Brazil, lived on in contented and inglorivus 
loyalty, till Bonaparte drove theu sovereign from his Kuro- 
pean capital. "Che news be the prince’s voyage having pre- 
ceded him, the governour of Pernambuco fitted out a vessel 
Jaden with prov isions. to one the royal fleet, and the people 
testified their loyaity and joy by voluntary contributions of 
ali sorts ef delicate refreshments, with wiich to welcome 
their sovereign. On his arrival and establishment at Rio 
Jeneiro, they thought that the era of the glory and happiness 
of the a azilians, had commenced. —'T hese hopes were disap- 
pointed, as was to be expected, but the disappointment was 
not sudden, and produced little sensation among the people. 
They anticipated some great and glorious good, they hardly 
defined to themselves what, which, when they failed to real- 
ize, they felt rather the regret of parting with a pleasing il- 
lusion. than resentment at hay ing sustamed a serious wrong. 
‘Ehey have never. like us. been in the habit of conning over 
their grievances till they had learned them by rote, or reite- 
rating remonstrances and demanding redi ‘esses. With —— 
ful, but bold and persevering importunity. But though th 
were not versed in the arts, of resisting and controlling a 
administration of government, and had not made a multitude 
of political maxims a part of their habitual system of acting 
and thinking, still they were not regardless of the affairs of 
government, or unconscious that they had personal rights and 
interests. The moral and political commotions, that have 
been agitating society, produced some sensation in the Por- 
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tuguese colonies ; and the increasing and steady splendour of 
reason, as well as the fitful and glaring coruscations of the 
new philosophy, emitted faint ¢limmerings into that distant 
region of mental obscurity. ‘They had been taught by inter- 
course With Englishmen and Americans, that kings were, at 
least, made as much for their subjects, as subjects for their 
kings. ‘They had learned insensibly, and by something like 
a new faculty of intuition, that publick prosperity is uti- 
mately connected with individual welfare. ‘Their eves 
were opened, they hardly knew how, to the weakness and 
corruption of their own government, and they began to en- 
tertain a conviction, that it was possible for them to be much 
more powerful and respected as a community, and much 
more free, secure, and better informed, as individuals. ‘The 
contest between loyalty and republicanism in the neighbour- 
ing Spanish colonies, of which it was impossible to prevent 
them from obtaining some obscure, uncertain intelligence, sug- 
gested to them the thoughts of expelling a government, whose 
character they began now pretty well to understand, and 
of erecting themselves into independent commonwealths. 
Though there was no press, no newspaper, or other conven- 
ient channel of information at Pernambuco, yet the people 
had, by some means or other, universally come to an under- 
standing that a revolution was very probable, and had ac- 
cordingly made up their minds to that event. No plan of 
effecting it was formed, nor did those who desired it most 
and who expected to be the leaders, propose to take the first 
steps in bringing it about. ‘They conversed with each other 
secretly upon the subject, and thus while they were insensi- 
bly working themselves up to meet the crisis, and by that 
means hastening it, they resolved patiently to wait for some 
measure of the government that would excite resistance, or 
some other favourable conjuncture, when the patriots of the 
city were to take up arms; upon receiving intelligence of 
Which, their friends in the other towns, and in the country, 
were to come in to support them with as many followers as 
they could collect. But all this was rather tacitly under- 
stood. than expressly agreed upon, and it was not expected 
that there would so soon be an occasion ef carrying their 
views into effect. 
The governour and judge of Pernambuco were appointed 
by the king for three vears. At the time of the revolution. 
Cactano Pinto de Miranda Montenegro had held the office 
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of governour for thirteen years, and had administered tie 
aifairs of the captaincy in such amanner, as not to excite 
the particular dislike of the people. ‘They made some coin- 
piaints of his indolence, and love of pleasure, and inatten- 
tion to their applications for his protection and interference, 
but they considered him, on the whole, as a pretty good 
sort of man. ‘The same causes, which made the people re- 
publicans, rendered him more vigilant. On the filth of 
March last, he and his council, coming to the conclusion 
that the republican dispositions of the principal citizens and 
military ofiicers must be checked by some strong measures, 
made a fist of proscription, containi ¢ between one and two 
hundred names of the most distinguished men of the prov- 
ince. Among these was a son of one of the council who was 
present. ‘The men thus proscribed were to be arrested and 
imprisoned, and some of them publickly executed, some se- 
cretly poisoned, and others, perhaps, set at large, when it 
could be done with safety. ‘This proceeding was kept secret, 
and was not made known till after the cevolution, when it 
was disclosed by the counsellor whose son was among the 
proscribed, and who espoused the cause of the patriots. 

On the morning of the following day, the sixth, the gov- 
ernour gave orders for the arrest of Domingos Joze Mar- 
tins, a distinguished merchant. But to prevent alarm, the 
officer was ordered fo direct Martins to wait upon the 
governour. He readily attended the messenger through 
the streets, and over the bridge that separates the different 
parts of the town, till they came to the common gaol, when 
he was informed that he was a prisoner, and was put into 
confinement. ‘Three military officers were meantime arrest- 
ed, one of whom, by name ef Domingos Theotorio Jorge, 
understanding the cause of the arrest, exclaimed against 
the injustice and tyranny of the proceeding, as he was pass- 
ing through the streets to the place of his confinement, and 
called upon the citizens to take up arms. 

It was now about one o’ clock, when another oflicer went 
to the quarters of the soldiers, to arrest a captain by the 
name of Joze de Barros Lima, who drew his sword and 
stabbed the officer, and being seconded by his son in law, 
they killed him onthe spot. Intelligence of this transaction 
being carried to the governour, another of his ofiicers, 
coveting the glory of bringing rebels to punishment, offered 
his services to go and fetch Barros. The governour would 
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he have dissuaded him, but he persisted, and was accordingly 4 
ite dispatched on the commission. But he volunteered his ser- A 
n- — vices in an unfortunate enterprise, for the scene that had et 
n- —— just been acted, and the addresses and appeals of Barros and i. 
e, his son-in-law, had wrougit up the soldiers, about two hun- 
od dred in number, to the highest pitch of enthusiasm and des- 
e- —— paration, so that on coming to their quarters, he found them vy 
of under arms, and was saluted with the cries of liberty, long iy Hi 
mn live Joxe de Barros Lima, long live our country; and as soon es 
id — as the soldiers saw him, they exclaimed, another tyrant, there ve 
Ss isour enemy, and immediately discharged their picces at him, ait 
vo # and he was perforated by so many balls. that « his body ae 
v- I was,” to use the narrator’s expression, * like a sieve.” ays 
is — This had passed in a short space of time. it being now but ‘ iy 
ud about two o’ clock, when Pedro de Silva Pedroza, a captain i 
e. ol artillery, put himself at the head of the soldiers, and led 44 
it them towards the prison, which they forced and set Martins, es 
t, Mm whom we have before mentioned, and about two hundred Lai 
it / other prisoners, debtors, felons, &c. at liberty. Martins h dik 
1e harangued the soldiers, demanded arms for the prisoners, Wy 


and called upon the citizens to espouse the cause of their 
r. country. He was answered with shouts of enthusiasm and 
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Me applause. A body of five hundred was instantly formed, who, 
e with Pedroza and Martins at their head, proceeded directly to 1 | 
e the treasury, where the marshal was already stationed with ip 
h about four hundred militia hastily assembled, they hardly ae 
t knew for what cause. Both parties seemed to be fully sen- : in 
n sible of the importance of the four millions of dollars de- ; 
0 posited there, either in promoting or obstructing a revolution. 
- They proposed to the marshal the alternative of surrendering, 
», [ With the promise of departing in safety to the fort, or resist- 
t ing without the hope of quarter. He chose the former, and 
‘ very prudently, as appears from the fact that his militia-men, 
| as soon as they learned the object of these movements, flew 
toembrace the new patriots, and devoted themselves to the 
t cause of republicanism. 
e The governour and his attendants had meantime taken 
| shelter in the fortress of Brum, which commands the en- 
" trance of the harbour. 
n Only a trifling achievement now remained to give the 
p patriots undisputed possession of the town. Pernambuco 


l § is situated on the coast. at the mouth of the rivers Bibiribe . 
1 aud Capivaribe. The Capivaribe comes from the south and 
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to 


running through the town parallel to the coast, forms a 
junction with the Bibiribe ; when their united waters flow 
through the town again towards tiie south, and are discharged 
into the harbour. ‘The town is thus divided into three parts, 
which are connected to each other by two wooden bridges, 
‘The part next the ocean is called the Recife; the intermedi- 
ate part, Outra Bunda; and that on the opposite bank of the 
Capivaribe, being the most inland, Boa Vista. About four 
hundred loyalist Muropeans had collected, with axes and 
three or four pieces of cannon at the eastern end of tiie 
bridge, that connects the Recife with Outra Bunda. Some 
were firing the cannon, though without effect, not being very 
skilful engineers ; while others were employed in cutiing 
away the bridge, with the intention of interrupting all com- 
munication between those two parts of the town. ‘They had 
not, however. proceeded far in their work, when a detachi- 
ment of fifteen or twenty soldiers appeared on the opposite 
side of the river, with one piece of cannon. A discharge 
of one or two cartridges of powder, without ball, put the 
Europeans to flight, who, abandoning their cannon and axes, 
vanished among the inhabitants, and thus, it being now 
about three o’ clock, the revolution was completed. 

During the remainder of the day, and the following night, 
the town exhibited as little confusion as could be expected 
on so sudden an explosion, ‘The leaders of the patriots 
were busy in making arrangements, giving orders, and pro- 
viding for their own and the publick safety. Many of the 
more wealthy inhabitants shut themselves up in their hous- 
es, waiting to learn in what character it would be pru- 
dent for them to make their appearance. Others were run- 
ning to and fro, in wild joy or astonishment ; and shouts of 
“Jong live the patriots, long live our country, and destruc- 
tion to royal tyranny,” resounded from every quarter, while 
the belis were ringing and the drums beating in every part 
of the city. Kut no property was injured or violence com- 
initted, except that the soldiers massacred some twelve or fil- 
teen, who refused to unite in these exclamations. 

On the next day, the seventh, the governour, accepting 
the terms offered him, took his departure from the province, 
being guarded by the patriots out of the harbour, and til 
he was beyond the veach of danger and insult. Bands of 
musick were kept playing in the streets, as signals of con- 
cord and peace. 
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Early on the eighth, the people were assembled in the 
court of the treasury, to hear and approve a paper, signed by 
thirty or forty of their leaders, in which vacio Ribeiro Pes- 
soa, a priest; Mr. Martins, ali‘eady mentioned, a merchant; 
Domingos ‘Vieotorio Jorge, a miiitary officer, aid one of 
those arvested; a land hoider, who had also been a colonel of 
militia; and Joze Luiz de Mendonca, a lawyer, were pro- 
posed as the members of a provisional government. ‘Vhe 
people elected them by acclamation, after the manner of the 
French revol.iion. 

During all this time anda few following days, patriots 
were flocking into the town frem every direction, armed, 
some With guns, and others with pikes. or wiatever other 
rude Weapon they could hastily fabricate or procure. But, 
there being no service for them to perform, they returned 
peaceably to their homes. Many of the priests took up 
arms, and offered their services to the government. "The 
students of the college of Olinda were iormed into a military 
company, for the practice of martial exercises. Some of the 
planters offered all their horses to mount the cavalry that 
was forming, and presented great supplies of provisions for 
the use of the army. ‘The vicar of the Cape of St, Atigus- 
tine, a town on the coast eighteen miles south of Pernambu- 
co, came into the hall where the new government was sit- 

; ting, on the Sunday morning after the revolution, which took 

| place on Thursday, and offered to make them a present of all 
his own property. and told them, that, if the publick exigen- 
cies required it, the silver candlesticks of his church should 
be at their service. In the afternoon of the same day he 
brought in a slave, the only one of which he was master, whom 
he declared free, that he might enter the publick service as 
a soldier, declaring at the same time, that he himself should 
be ever ready to die by the side ef his manumitted slave, 
fighting in the cause of liberty. 

[Intelligence was soon received that the captaincies of Pa- 
raiba and Rio Grande of the North, had followed the example 
of Pernambuco. At Paraiba the women offered to the new 
government all their jewels and trinkets, and were even desir- 
ous to bear arms by the side of their husbands and brothers, 
aud prove themselves worthy descendants of the heroes who 
drove the Dutch from Paraiba in 1640. 

On the ninth, the new government published a preclama- 
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Ls tion, calculated to quiet the apprehensions of the Europeans, " 
if and unite them in the patriotick cause. re! 
Hh This proclamation was the first thing ever printed at Per- yr 
bie nambuco. It was fortunate for the pauriots, that, about two . ' 
me years ago, a Mr. Catanho had imported a printing press into a 
i My Pernambuco. He had spent the intermediate time and about as 
Wi twelve hundred dollars, in conducting a petition through the a 
ti ministerial avenues to the throne, and, a few days before the alit 
| ‘ revolution, had procured a royal license to print, at Pernan- & on 
ie buco, such things as the governour and his council might ap- hus 
Te prove. He had sold the privilege and the press to Mr Mar- be 
i tins, who made a present of the press io the new govern. & ,..,, 
' ment. oth 


A second publication issued from this press on the tenth, 
which was an account of the revolution that had just taken 
a place, and the translated title of whieh is prefixed to thisar- IE 
| : ticle. This paper is drawn up not without ability, and is Si 
well adapted to the circumstances under which it was pub JR “™ 
lished. It complains of the policy of the old government in 
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exciting animosity between the Europeans and native Bra- §& 

ete? | zilians, the plain meaning of which probably is, that offices JR con 
| { ch ae and privileges were confined to the former. It speaks ofthe JR mu 
Mite tre duplicity, corruptness, and enormous exactions of *the roy- JR thi 
ee a al tyranny :’ informs the people of the abolition of titles, JR qui 
MA: and inculcates upon them the importance of a unanimity of JR wh: 
2 Bede | views, and the industrious pursuit of their agriculture and J bec 
ae other occupations. It states that neither the civil or judicial JR suc 
vue a4 officers had been displaced, and that they continued to dis- J for 
gl eh Ee charge their functions. as if nothing had happened. | dike 
13 | 4 ; The new government exhibited great activity and pru- JR cac 
Hee ee dence. In employing men of talents in the publick service, ree JP aw 
Norte i AS pairing and strengthening the fortifications, and equipping JP wa 
te and disciplining an army. ‘They had, by the fifth of April, JR ed 
delat ae five regiments, making in all about four thousand five hun- J ter 
fT n j dred men. well equipped, and as well disciplined as the short [JE nes 
BTR | time would permit. [It was intended to increase the army JR ma 
hy - to the number of fifteen thousand. That number will, they JB ma 
ss 4h think, be suflicient to withstand any force the king can send J diff 
ay against them. They supposed that, at any rate, though JR emi 
rE their force shall fall far short of what they propose, they can JR dey 
rf ii retire into the interiour, and there be invincible; and by J to} 
He continually harassing their assailants, and picking them off J not 


one after another. finally become conquerours. the 
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It is a fact, worthy of remark, that one of the five regi- 
ments is composed entirely of blacks, which proves that they 
are now of considerable consequence, or are likely to be so, 
if the revolution succeeds. 

Supposing this account to be somewhat favourable to the 
patriots, as it probably is, still it appears that they have 
among them no inconsiderable concert, prudence, and liber- 
ality of views. ‘hey seem to take advantage of circumstan- 
ccs With promptness and address, and to use every means of 
husbanding and multiplying their resources. But whatever 
be their talents or courage, it is evident that their limited re- 
sources render their fate dependent on the disposition of the 
other parts of Brazil. 


Arr. XII. Sancho, or the Proverbialist. By J. W. Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of arrow. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 1817. 


Auruors in our day have certainly very little right te 
complain of the patience of their readers ; they meet with 
much of that charity that believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, is not easily provoked. Whena man has once ac- 
quired popular favour, or even caught the popular eye, with 
Whatever inclination it looks on him, the trade of authorship 
becomes immediately profitable. His first work, if it meet with 
success, Whether from merit or caprice, is a recommendation 
for all that follow, however indifferent. A good beginning is 
like a letter of introduction, and of old it had no longer effi- 
cacy than those missions have in England, where they entitle 
aman to one dinner, and after that leave him to make his 
way by his good behaviour ; but of late, readers have adopt- 
ed the hospitality of our southern planters, with whom a let- 
ter operates as a consignment for the season. This readi- 
ness to be pleased, though an excellent quality of the heart, 
marks but an indifferent state of taste; and is one of the 
many proofs of an opinion which we hold, that an extensive 
diffusion of the elements of literature is unfavourable to its 
eminence. When education was hard to be obtained, and 
depended altogether on individual exertion, it naturally fell 
to the lot of the most powerful minds alone. An author had 
not then his choice of writing forthe vulgar or the learned, for 
then the vulgar could not read ; and if he hoped that his book: 
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should be bought, it was necessary it should be suited to in-— 


teilects of the higher order. No teinptations then existed 
that could produce such books as half the poetry, and more 
than halt tue novels of our time; alas, there were no senti- 
mental chamber-maids or romantick cooks; children were 
taugit only useful trades or manly exercises, and the race 
of idiers, that will exist under every form of society, instead 
of poisoning thei minds for want of employment, pursued 
other sports, that at least gave health to the body. But since 
every one can read, literature is in great demand, and like 
every other commodity, the greater the demand for it, the 
worse is its quality. An author who writes formoney, which 
is the principal or secondary motive with most of them, can no 
more alford now to sell pure literature, than a farmer can to 
sell milk at the market price. while all his neigubours get as 
much for milk and water. "The number of the half learned 
is so much increased beyond that of the scholars, that books, 
which must always accommodate themselves to their readers, 
have been kindly qualified to the taste of the lowest capacity. 
There are indeed, and always will be, a few gentlemen authors, 
who can still afford to write well, preferring the approbation 
of the few to the applause of the many, and content on the score 
of gain, if their books do not run them in debt; butof these the 
number will be very small, while that of the calculating class 
seems, under the auspices of Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell, to 
be capable of an almost indefinite extension. When ali men, 
women, and children, Christian and heathen, shall be taught 
their letters, we may almost believe with St. John, « the world 
would not contam the books that should be written.’’—But 
though literature suffer by this process, we cannot reasona- 
bly complain, while so much is effected by it fer religion, and 
morals, and civil liberty. The education of all classes ope- 
rates like an agrarian law; and ifit leaves us but a moderate 
share of literary wealth, it at least gives us the satisfaction of 
knowing, that few are very poor. While all have enough to 
make them free and happy. the luxuries we lose are of little 
moment; he must have liftle taste, and less benevolence, who 
would contine in his pleasure-grounds the streams that might 
give plenty and verdure to the humblest and farthest fields 
his eye can reach. [tis our duty and pleasure as men, to do 
all that we can for the general diffusion of knowledge and 
happiness ; but we fear that much which we love and admire, 
would necessarily be sacrificed to procure that state of things 
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most favourable to the views of the philanthropist. Ina 
perfect state of society, we apprehend that mere men of let- 
ters, and even our reviewing selves, would be found alinost 
superfluous ; at least the times, when those idle callings have 
most flourished, were certainly not the happiest or the best. 
But alter all, we are so well convinced of the impracticability 
of all the schemes of improvement which would thus reduce 
our value in the community, that we assure our readers we 
will make no attempt to prevent their being as well informed 
and as happy as they will. 

We were led to think what we have here set down, by read- 
ing ** Sancho, or the Proverbialist ;’? whichis a very fair ex- 
ainple of the most indifferent kind of writing, by a man con- 
fessedly of considerable talent. Mr. Cunningham gained 
some reputation by his first work, and really deserved it ;— 
it was a work of fecling, simplicity, and morality, with some 
poetry, and no cant. His succeeding works (we speak not 
of his verse) have had little to recommend them, except their 
ecneral moral tendency, and they have become tinged with 
too much of the show of religion. ‘The author is unwearied 
in his encomiums on Mother Church, and though he no 
where breaks into open intolerance, there are abundance of 
covert censures of the dissenters. ‘These occur so frequent- 
ly and unnecessarily, and seem at times so inconsistent with 
the Catholick and tender spirit he evinces on other occasions, 
that we are almost inclined to suspect the motive of such an 
uneasy attachment to the established worship. In page 129 
of this book he speaks, with a sly sort of applause, of a per- 
son, Who * praised the church, though he had only a poor 
vicarage ;°> we have no doubt this was meant to remind the 
reader of the Vicar of Harrow, and furthermore we half sus- 
pect the fact is, that he himself praises the church, because he 
is but a poor vicar; not that the hope of spiritual preferment 
is the cause of his loving the church, but if he were better 
provided for, we really think his love would be quite as fer- 
Vent. and much more quiet. But independent of all interest- 
ed views, such remarks are neither useful nor becoming. 
Moral precepts are never thrown away, however light the oc- 
casion on which they are introduced ; the most playful breeze 
may scatter upon good ground some of the seeds of good liv- 
ing. Such precepts can hardly be too often repeated, or too 
familiarly connected with our most ordinary and most in-, 
teresting pursuits—let them be introduced in any manner, 
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and they may do good; they may revive a forgotten prin- 
ciple, or at least strengthen a good habit. But we should 
with more caution recommend the forms of religion on eve- 
ry occasion, and especially those points of belief or modes 
of worship, about which men may honestly differ; we can- 
not hope to change a settled opinion, or gain a convert to a 
sect by a passing encomium. Such an attempt, unless seri- 
ously and thoroughly made, will produce more doubt than 
conviction, more disgust on one side than attachment on the 
other. Mr. Cunningham therefore may be very honest in 
this course. but weecannot think him judicious. 'T’o his pie- 
ty and morality, however, there can be no objection. "They 
aie both of the purest and most rational kind, 

The ** World without Souls” interested us from the nov- 
elty of the idea, and the touching simplicity with which the 
few characters are described by the author, and describe 
themselves ; there was a peculiar vein of subdued melan- 
choly, asad good feeling in the father. and an ingenuous 


but shrewd simplicity in Gustavus, that took strong hold of 


the heart. ‘The incidents were nothing, but the characters 
Were such as made a romance of the most common occur- 
rences. ‘The « Velvet Cushion,”? which followed, was lit- 
tle mére than a vindication of the tenets of the church, and 
looked too much like a hint to the lords spiritual, for the 
author’s benefit, to be very interesting to others. The 
book now before us is, perhaps, still less attractive; there is 
in it little addressed to the feelings or the understanding ; it 
is asimple story of a perverse school-boy and his two aunts ; 
one of whom, old and ill favoured, loved proverbs ; and thie 
other, young and comely, loved the Bible and the church ; 
and both agreed in loving little: Sancho. ‘The design of the 
work is, as may be conjectured from the title. to prove the 
fallacy of proverbs; and we should have taken it without hes- 
itation for a good little book for children, and given the 
author praise for devoting his time to a humbie. though very 
useful object, had it not contained many reflections in a man- 
ner so mature, and on subjects of such a nature, as made us 
suspect it might after all be meant for grown people. Mr. 
Cunningham has been praised for simplicity, and he seems, 
in endeavouring to support that reputation, to have fallen in- 
to the errour, that to be simple is fo be praiseworthy without 
rerard to the value of the subject or the matter. Toa certain 
extent this is true. for if a man will talk or write nonsense. 
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it cannot be denied he had better do it as simply as possible, 
and the same is true when he writes sensibly, and even sub- 
linely. But simplicity, as it is commonly under stood, is only 
a quality of style, and can give no value ‘to that, which has 
not some other recommendation ; it prevents - what is mere- 
ly worthless from being ridiculous, and gives, or rather 
leaves to grand and touching thoughts, their native strength 
an beauty ; but farther than this negative value, it is not to 
he sought or praised, ‘There is indee d a simplicity ot thought 
very different from ail this, a direct communication from 
heart to heart, that is the effect of the most refined cultiva- 
tion, and as almost independent of manner; asimplicity like 
ihat of Flaxman’s exquisite drawings for sculpture, the re- 
sult of consummate skill, though apparently so little labeur- 
ed as to seem within the reac h ofall. Of this, both the for- 
mer books of Mr. Cunningham contained some specimens, 
in the latter it was the only beauty, and in the former it was 
mixed with much that approached the moral sublime. But all 
this has evaporated before we come to Sancho ; the mate- 
rials of which are briefly these ;—Sanche, when a little boy, 
was sent to school, and directed by his ugly aunt te regulate 
all his actions by this maxim ;—* Take care of Number 
One’*—which he obeyed to the letter. and in consequence be- 
came greedy, and for this he was plundered and beaten by 
his schoolmates. and physicked by the doctor; he became 
cruel, and was whipt; he became a thief, and was dismissed 
from school; after which he went to another, fortified with 
this auxiliary ; * Do at Rome as they do at Rome”’—by the 
x ip of this, he was merely hated and despised ; he then witha 
till stronger reinforcement of proverbs, on the subjects of Re- 
hit Character, and Friends, entered the university, where 
he remained with much the same success, until his aunt died, 
and left her fortune to his sister instead of Sancho. At this 
time he was deeply confirmed in habits ef selfishness, infidel- 
ity, envy, and discontent ; in a word, a thoroughly bad man— 
at home however he meets a clergyman, who telis him a 
story of a penitent young female, and his remaining aunt re- 
stores the jfortune he had lost. when suddenly by the opera- 
lion of these two marvellous facts, he be omes good. religious, 
and contented ; loves his aunt Rachel. and amuses his old age 
by burning his infidel books. Ef our readers cannot see here 
materials enough for a tale of nearly two hundred pages, they 
have only to imagine them cruelly stretched and eked out 
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with old stories, and gratuitous dissertations about the Church 
of England and Engiish universities, all which contain not a 
valuable remark or a new truth. We do not see one good 
purpose that can be answered by such a book—the publick 
certainly get nothing by it, for it is not calculated to amuse 
or do good to any one; it is too childish for men, and unin- 
tclligible to children. Wecan give the author no more cred- 
it for the design than for the execution ; he could not surely 
suppose the world needed a refutation of proverbs like those 
he has set forth and abused; had he chosen more specious 
maxims for the object of his ridicule, some good effect might 
have been produced; there are, no doubt, many false rules of 
conduct in the form of proverbs, that may deceive the un- 
wary, but who can fear such as ** Taxe care of Number 
one”’*—** Do " Rome as they do at Rome*’—* Never too late 
to repent’—* The nearer to church the farther from God, 
&c.:” We cos not what influence such sayings may have 
in England, but we believe the author could hardly find a 
man who regulates a single action of his life by them; and 
certainly, if there be sucha man, he will no more change his 
opinion by reading this book, than we should be deterred 
from robbing birds’ nests, or playing marbles on a Sunday, by 
the life and death of King Pippin. 

if it were worth while ‘to remark other faults im such a 
book, we might mention one common to many good novels, as 
well as bad ones, that when the moral of the story requires a 
reformation in the hero, it is brought about without any sul- 
ficient cause, and in a period quite inadequate to correct root- 
ed habits of vice. 


_-- 


Arr. XIII. 4 Narrative of Voyages and Travels in the Nor- 
thern and Southern Hemispheres, comprising three voyages 
round the world, together with a voyage of survey and dis- 
cacery in the Pacifick Ocean and Oriental Islands. By Ama- 
sa Delano. Boston, printed by E. G. House, 1817. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the many obvious incitements to book- 
making, which are apparent to us, we cannot help sometimes 
falling isto conjectures about the motives, which could have 
lead to the publication of many of the works that appear. ‘To 
make a book of five or six hundred pages, is no small matter 
after all, let its subject and merits be what they may. And 
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the reward which should be obtained, as an adequate compen- 
sation for the labour, ought in no case to be inconsiderable. 
The goodness of the market is doubtless a powerful provoca- 
tive to authors, as well as to labourers in every other calling; 
and we are inclined to the opinion, that writers of voyages 
and travels have their full share of encouragement from this 
source. A great proportion of the reading part of the commu- 
nity look only for amusement. ‘To such persons, novels and 
books of travels have much more powerful attractions, than 
works of any other description. There are, besides these, a 
class of people belonging to the reading genus, of imaginations 
too sluggish to be excited by fiction, and minds not sufficient- 
ly cultivated or strong, to bring works of taste or science with- 
in their reach ; and who depend therefore altogether upon the 
traveller and navigator, for their literary supplies. 

Happily for the numerous writers of travels and their read- 
ers, this species of composition does not call for great powers 
of mind. He must be dull indeed, who cannot give a tolera- 
bly interesting account of very interesting places. Anda 
man who is in the way of travelling much—more especially 
upon the ocean—may often chance to be thrown upon parts of 
the globe, a simple narration of facts relating to which, how- 
ever awkwardly told, will be, in no inconsider able degree, 
useful and entertaining. Whoever is so hopelessly tedious 
and uninviting, as to find no description of readers whatever, 
willing to accompany him on his expeditions, will himself 
have the greatest cause to lament his own folly, by being left 
to settle the whole fare. And should some tempest-beat- 
en mariner, who had made three or four voyages round 
the world, of three or four years each, with only the success 
of getting safe home again, (a kind of success, perhaps, the 
least desirabble to himself, and it might be to his friends, of 
any he could have looked for,) contrive to share the loss of 
his luckless adventures with the publick, by publishing an 
account of them; we should hardly have the heart to find 
much fault, provided the damage to the community extended 
only to the immediate contr ibution. It is to be observed 
however, that this is net alw ays the case. ‘There are works 
of this denomination, properly ranking under the head of pro- 
fessional books, in which the writer "undertakes so to des- 
cribe places. and make such practical remarks on navigation, 
aS may serve to regulate the course of any others, w ho have, 
afterwards to pursue thesarme track. And here the responsi- 
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bility becomes imposing. ‘To the reader for amusement, it 
were indeed of little moment, whether the advantages of a 
given course—the safety of a particular harbour—or the 
best means of obtaining supplies, are, as stated by the narra- 
tor, the results of a good judgment and sufficient experience ; 
whether the bearing of rocks—the position of islands—and 
the danger and extent of shoals, be laid down with great ex- 
actness. But to the lonely navigator of a distant and unfre- 
quented sea, to whose keeping the lives and property of 
others have been committed, and who in an hour of danger 
and doubt, when his own judgment could no longer assist 
him, has resorted to sucha book, for its proffered guidance, 
the case is far different. And we should be slow to say, 
that a man was deserving of censure only, who, actuated either 
by vanity, or want, would, in this way, heedlessly put at risk 
the existence and interests of his fellow beings. 

The book before us, a present to the community from Capt. 
Amasa Delano, is an octavo volume of about six hundred pages, 
‘Lhe reader will think the size very reasonable, when he comes 
to find that he is carried in it three times round the world ; 
ena voyage of survey and discovery in the Eastern Ocean ; 
and further favoured with a biographical sketch of the au- 
thor, written by a friend. Capt. Delano observes in the pre- 
face—* No seaman from the United States has enjoyed the 
same opportunity for observation and discovery in the Eas- 
tern Ocean, which was afforded to me by the voyage I made 
with Commodore M’Clure. My remarks upon the naviga- 
tion along the coast of New Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, 
New Zealand, and round Cape Horn, will also be new to my 
readers, and, I am confident, of great value.” And a little 
further on; “ It was also thought expedient to introduce such 
information concerning the places which I visited, as might 
render the book interesting and instructive to lands-men, and 
as should give me an opportunity to offer my sentiments, as 
they occurred upon various topicks, in morals, condition, and 
character.’ Capt. Delano appears then to have had two 
things in view ; first, to give such an account of the navi- 
gation of the seas he traversed, founded on personal observa- 
tion and experience, as might be of great practical impor- 
tance to seamen ; and. secondly, a description of places and 
events, which, when aided by his own remarks, would afford 
entertaining and improving information to general readers. 
We shall endeavour to select such passages from this work. 
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as will convey to our readers some idea of its merits in the’ 
latter pomt of view, and then make any observations, that 
our scanty means of information will admit of, with regard 
to the other, which we deem indeed by far the most impor- 
tant, and should suppose must have been the principal object 
with the author. 

The work commences with a sketch of the life, character, 
death, and burial of Major Samuel Shaw, one of the gentle- 
men who contracted for the building of the ship Massachu- 
setts, the vessel in which Capt. Delano begins his adven- 
tures; and goes onto give the respective histories of the 
person Who was contracted with, of the draughts-man, and 
of the master builder, Daniel Briggs, and his four brethren ; 
interspersed with such judicious remarks, as the characters, 
occupations, and exits of the several subjects suggested to our 
author. Weare then carried, by a very admirable division of 
the subject, from the contractors, builders, master-builders, and 
their respective relatives and friends, and their families, to the 
ship built; and receive a very minute and entertaining relation 
of the various parts of which the Massachusetts was composed ; 
spars, beams, masts, keels, yards, decks, &c. &c. with their 
exact dimensions. 'This is followed by a comprehensive biogra- 
phy of every officer and seaman ; and weare at length hap- 
pily hauled off from Hancock’s Wharf on Sunday, the 28th 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 1790, at precisely 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

It is to be lamented, that by a very unfortunate oversight 
of Capt. Delano, we are left entirety in the dark as to the 
names, Characters, &c. of the persons who were collected on 
the wharves to witness our departure, although it is mention- 
ed in a general way, that the crowd was uncommonly great. 
Qut of justice to Capt. Delano, we would express our satis- 
faction at the singular benevolence he has evinced, by intro- 
ducing the lives of so many of his acquaintances into this nar- 
rative. Itis well known how pleasant it is to see one’s name 
in print; and the persons noticed, with their friends, must 
feel highly gratified with the civility here paid them. 


Capt. Delano has certainly done much more in this way, 


than could possibly be expected of him, considering he has 
made but one volume—indeed we think there can scarcely 
be many persons, natives of Boston, and the vicinity, who 
Will not find some relation or other, more or less distanty 
handsomely mentioned in the course of this work. As Capt 
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Delano seems to have intended his book for something of a 
precedent to afterwriters, we cannot but hope they will be 
careful to profit by his example in this particular—it can 
cause but little inconvenience to the writer ; answers exceed- 
ingly well for filling up; makes the book very popular—a 
majority of the publick being under obligations—and is cer- 
tainly vastly agreeable to readers of all sorts. After arriving 
at Canton, the Massachusetts was sold to the Danish compa- 
ny there; the crew dispersed ; and Capt. Delano, at Macao, 
a town in the province of Canton, falls in with Com. M’Clure, 
who had been sent out from Bombay by the English East 
India company, With the command of two vessels, the Pan- 
ther and Endeavour, on an expedition to the Eastward, to 
visit the Pelew Islands, New Guinea, New Holland, the Spice 
Islands, and others in the Eastern Ocean. And he takes up 
with an offer made him by this gentleman, to join in the 
cruise. On their run from Canton to the Pelew Islands, they 
touched at the port of San Pio Quinto, one of the Babuyane 
islands, for the purpose of taking in wood and water; and 
Capt. Delano relates with great good humour an experiment 
that was made on his credulity by his fellow officers. 

Two of them, having returned one evening from a day’s 
duty on shore, produced a number of substances which they 
said they had found in the course of their rambles, and sup- 
posed to be gold ore, but very judiciously added, ** that as 
they knew so little of minerals, and did not much like to la- 
bour for nothing, in collecting what might subject them to 
ridicule when they should return home, they doubted whether 
they should go out again to increase their specimens.” Capt. 
Delano, whose imagination was not a little excited by the art- 
ful descriptions they had given him, and thinking them too 
faint-hearted in the business, determined to pursue the subject 
himself ;—he was further encouraged to it by his friend Drum- 
mond, a Scotchman, and one of the gold discoverers, who, 
clapping him on the shoulder, said, «* Odds, mon, if you are set 
upon this, there is my large canvass bag, which will hold two 
or three bushels ; take that, and my Malabar boy with you 
fora guide ; he knows the place where we found these cur'- 
ous ores, and you can return with a back load of gold.” Af- 
ter a night, as he says. of South Sea dreams, he sat out upon 
his enterprise. The Malabar boy could speak no English, 
and Capt. Delano unfortunately nothing else; so, with as 
much communion tegether as such circumstances would ad- 
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mit of, they passed the day in the most fatiguing and gain- 
less search for a substance, the supposed specimens of which 
were taken, as he afterwards discovered, from the ship’s medi- 
cine Chest. At the close of the day, he returned again to the 
shore, exhausted with fatigue and disappointment, and gives 
the following description of his feelings and reflections ;— 


‘¢ When I was seated in perfect silence on a rock in the rivet 
near its source, and could hear the echo of the waters through the 
awful stillness of the desert, mingled with the occasional, but unin- 
telligible, expressions of anxiety by the poor Malabar boy; and 
when I remembered that I was at an almost immeasurable distance 
from my native country, in the service of a foreign power, the vic- 
tim of an imposition, which appeared to me under various aspects, 
and now in a savage spot, where the natives might be every mo- 
ment upon me, I confess I was not very far from that mixed mood 
of melancholy mortification and terrour, which required but little 
more to overcome me for the hour. Had I been attacked, despe- 
ration might have roused me, and made me brave; vexation and 
pride, however, were my friends and supper tates till better feelings 
regained their elasticity and force, and after leaving the rock for 
the shorefand’ the ship, every step, and every new object, assisted 
to restore my self-controul and the consolations of hope. The 
feelings which I then experienced, have taught me how to judge of 
the sufferings and wants of men, whose spirits fail, when they are 
at a distance from home, and appear to themselves to be cast out 
from the sympathies of the human family. It is an evidence of 
as much folly as it is of inhumanity, to say that none but weak and 
dastardly minds are subject to these yo apd Good talents 
and lively imagination, a temperament of ingenuousness and hon- 
esty, and those qualities of the soul, which give the charm to de- 
cisive and efficient characters, serve only to add bitterness, under 
such circumstances, to the feeling of desolation. Whoever may 
have command of men abroad, let him not, when he finds any of 
them oppressed with these feelings, begin to despise and reproach 
them, as mean and pusillanimous; let him learn human nature 
better, and by kindness, by increased manifestations of sympathy, 
by diversifying their employments, and appointing such as are 
adapted to their condition, let him gradually raise their hearts, in- 
vigorate their resolution, and bind them to dutd, vietue; and friend- 


ship forever. Many are the instances, in which generous and. 


feeling minds have been ruined, and only relieved by death, when 
they were subject to the command of others, and during a period 
of depression were inhumanly treated without the means of redress. 
Sailors and all men, even of the meanest education, have the es- 
sential qualities of high minds, and are exalted and improved, at 
the same time that thev are won, by generosity and kindness,” 
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We think this extract does much credit to the feelings and 
sense of Capt. Delano, and we are perfectiy willing that 
our readers should consider it as a specimen of his style, but 
not on our authority ; we rather suspect, from a comparison 
of this, and a number of other passages, with the general fin- 
ish of the work, that the friends, whose revision of it has been 
acknowledged in the preface, being possibly somewhat ex- 
hilarated by a short reprieve from the statement of latitude 
and longitude, the veering of winds, and delineation of har- 
bours, must have given rather more polish to these parts, than 
was perhaps altogether consistent with a strict adherence to 
the style of the author. 

On describing the island of Timor, Capt. Delano takes oc- 
casion to give a pretty long account of the remarkable 
facts relative to the ship Bounty and her mutinous crew ;—a 
very interesting notice of which many will recollect to have 
seen in the Quarterly Review for April and July, 1815, under 
the article of Porter’s Cruise in the Pacifick Ocean. The 
facts were shortly these ;—In 1789, the British ship Bounty 
was employed in conveying the bread-truit-tree from Otaheite 
to the British colonies in the West Indies. On her passage 
between these places, a part of her crew, headed by Fletcher 
Christian, the master’s mate, mutinied ; put the commander, 
Lieut. Bligh, and eighteen others, into the launch, set them 
adrift, and carried off the vessel. Lieut. Bligh by good for- 
tune made the island of ‘Timor, from whence he returned 
home. As soon as the news of this affair reached England, 
Capt. Edwards was dispatched with the Pandora to search 
for the mutineers ; fourteen, out of five and twenty, were found 
at Otaheite, but no traces could be discovered of Christian 
and the rest of them, who had left Otaheite in the ship, with 
the intention, as was said, of never returning to it. Nothing 
more was heard of them, nor were they conjectured to be still 
in existence, until February 1808, more than eighteen years 
after the mutiny took place, when Capt. Mayhew Folger of 
Nantucket. in this State. chanced to touch at Pitcairn’s island, 
in the South Pacifick Ocean—beiore then, supposed to be un- 
inhabited—and there very unexpectedly met with the only 
surviving mutineer, Alexander Smith, in the manner and 
situation aftermentioned. About six years Jater than this 
period, Sir Thomas Stains and Capt. Pipon, of the British 
ships Briton and T'agus, visited the island, and from their 
account of it, was made up the article referred to in the Quar- 
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terly Review. Capt. Delano assigns as a reason for intro- 
ducing the narrative here, that from being possessed for a 
time, of the manuscript history of Capt. Edwards, and from 
repeated conversations had with Capt. Folger for the express 
purpose of learning the particulars of his interview with the 
extraordinary inhabitants of Pitcairn’s island, the information 
he was enabled to give, was more minute, and of an earlier 
date, than any before published. ‘The following extract ap- 
pears to be the substance of what he learned from Capt. Fol- 
ger. 


“ The Topaz, in which he sailed, (speaking of Folger,) was fit- 
ted and ewned in this place by James and Thomas H. Perkins, 
Esquires, and crossed the South Pacifick Ocean in search of islands 
for seals. Being in the region of Pitcairn’s island, according to 
Carteret’s account, he determined to visit it, hoping that it might 
furnish him with the animals which were the objects of his voyage. 

«¢ As he approached the island, he was surprised to see smokes 
ascending from it, as Carteret had said it was uninhabited. With 
increased curiosity, he lowered a boat, and embarked in it for the 
shore. He was very soon met by a double canoe, made in the 
manner of the Otaheitans, and carrying several young men, who 
hailed him in English at a distance. ‘They seemed not to be wil- 
ling to come near to him, till they had ascertained who he was. 
He answered, and told them he was an American from Boston. 
This they did not immediately understand. With great earnest- 
ness they said, ¢ you are an American ; you came from America ; 
where is America? Is it in Ireland °’ 

“ Capt. Folger thinking that he should soonest make himself in- 
telligible to them, by finding out their origin and country, as they 
spoke English. inquired, ‘Who are you ?—* We are English- 
men.’—* Where were you born ?—* Un that island which you 
see.’~--* How then are you Englishmen, if you were born on that 
island, which the English do not own, and never possessed F— 
‘We are Englishmen, because our father was an Englishman.’—~ 
‘Who is your father?’ Witha very interesting simplicity, they 
answered, § Aleck.’—* Who is Aleck ??—*‘ Don’t you know Aleck °” 
— How should I know Aleck?’*—* Well then, did you know 
Captain Bligh of the Bounty ?? At this question, Folger told 
me, the i olp story immediately burst upon his mind, and pro- 


(luced a shock of mingled feelings, surprise, wonder, and pleasure, - 


not to be described. His curiosity which had been already ex- 
cited so much on this subject, was revived, aud he made as many 
inquiries of them, as the situation in which they were, would 
permit, 
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«They informed him, that Aleck was the only one of the Boun- 
ty’s crew, who remained alive on the island; they made him ac- 
quainted with some of the most important points in their history ; 
and with every sentence, increased still more his desire to visit 
the establishment, and learn the whole. Not knowing whether it 
would be proper and safe to land without giving notice, as the 
fears of the surviving mutineer might be awakened in regard to 
the object of the visit, he requested the young men to go and tell 
Aleck, that the master of the ship desired very much to see him, 
and would supply him with any thing which he had on board. 
The canoe carried the message, but returned without Aleck, 
bringing an apology for his not appearing, and an invitation for 
Capt. Folger to come on shore. The invitation was not immedi- 
ately accepted, but the young men were sent again for Aleck, to 
desire him to come on board the ship, and to give him assurances 
of the friendly and honest intentions of the master. They re- 
turned however again without Aleck; said that the women were 
fearful for his safety, and would not allow him to expose himself 
or them, by leaving their beloved island. The young men pledg- 
ed themselves to Capt. Folger, that he had nothing to apprehend 
if he should land; that the islanders wanted extremely to see 
him, and that they would furnish him with any supplies which 
their village afforded. 

«‘ After this negotiation, Folger determined to go on shore, and 
as he landed, he was met by Aleck and all his family, and was 
welcomed with every demonstration of joy and good will. They 
escorted him from the shore to the house of their patriarch, where 
every luxury they had was set bofore him, and offered with the 
most affectionate courtesy. 

‘¢ He, whom the youths in the canoe, with such juvenile and 
characteristick simplicity, had called Aleck, and who was Alex- 
ander Smith, now began the narrative, the most important parts 
of which have already been detailed. It will be sufficient for me 
to introduce here, such parts only as have not been mentioned, 
but are well fitted to give additional interest to the general out- 
line, by a few touches upon the minute features. Smith said, and 
upon this point Capt. Folger was very explicit in his inquiry at 
the time, as well as in his account of it to me, that they lived un- 
der Christian’s government several years after they landed ;_ that 
during the whole period they enjoyed tolerable harmony ; that 
Christian became sick, and died a natural death ; and that it was 
after this, when the Otaheitan men joined in a conspitacy and 
killed the English hushands of the Otaheitan women, and were 
by the widows killed in turn on the following night. Smith wae 
thus the only man left upon the island.” 
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It seems that Sir Thomas Staines, in a letter addressed to 
Vice Admiral Dixon, states, that Christian « fell a sacrifice to 
the jealousy of an Otaheitan man, within three or four years 
after their arrival on the island ;’”? and another account re- 
ceived from the mate of Capt. Folger’ s vessel, that he became 
insane, and threw himself from the rocks into the sea. But 
Capt. Delano affirms, on the authority of Folger, that the 
statement, above made by him with respect to this circum- 
stance, 1s the correct one. 


« Smith had taken great pains to educate the inhabitants of the 
island in the faith and principles of Christianity. They were ia 
the uniform habit of morning and evening prayer, and were regu- 
larly assembled on Sunday for religious instruction and worship. 
[It has been already said, that the books of the Bounty furnished 
them with the means of considerable learning ;—Prayer books and 
Bibles were among them, which were used in their devotions, It 
is probable also that Smith composed prayers and discourses par- 
ticularly adapted to their circumstances. He had improved him- 
self very much by reading and by the efforts he was obliged to 
inake to instruct those under his care. He wrote and conversed 
extremely well, of which he gave many proofs in his records and 
his narrative. "The girls and boys were made to read and write 
before Capt. Folger, to show him’ the degree of their ee ovement. 
They did themselves great credit in both, particularly the girls.” 


«“ When Siniti was asked if he had ever heard of any of the great 
battles between the English and French fleets, in the late wars, he 
answered—* How could I, unless the birds of the air had been the 
heralds 2? He was told of the victories of Lord Howe, Earl St. 
Vincent, Lord Duncan, and Lord Nelson. He listened with at- 
tention till the narrative was finished, and then rose from his seat, 
took off his hat, swung it three times round his head with three 
cheers, threw it on the ground sailor like, and cried out—‘ Old 
Enel ind forever!’ The young people around him appeared to be 
almost as much exhilar ated as himself, and must have looked on 
with surprize, having never seen their patriarchal chief so excited 


nefore, 


Smith does not appear to have shown any inclination to 
leave the island. The houses are represented as uncommonly 
neat, and made after the manner of those at Otaheite. ‘The 
young men were employed in the fields and gardens ; and in 
making canoes, household furniture, implements of agricul- 


‘ture and fishing gear—the girls in making cloth from the 


cloth tree, and attending to their domestick concerns. The 
Vol. V. No. 2. 33 
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aprons and shawls worn by the latter, were made of the bark 
of the cloth-tree. When the island was visited by Capt. Fol- 
ger, Aleck did not endeavour to conceal his real name of 
Alexander Smith. We find however that alter-visitors 
mention him under the name of John Adams. Capt. Delano 
attributes this change of name, to the fears excited in Smith, 
by the information he received from Capt. Folger, of the 
search made for the mutineers by Capt. Edwards in the Pan- 
dora, and supposes the one assumed, to be taken from that of 
President Adams, which was a prominent one in the account 
given to Smith by Folger of the federal constitution of the 
United States, which had gone into operation since this es- 
tablishment on Pitcairn’s Island. ‘The number of the inhab- 
itants, as mentioned by Folger in a letter to Capt. Delano, 
amounted at this time to thirty four, including women and 
children; this number was increased, when Sir Thomas Stains 
was there, to forty ; and it is afterwards put by the Review- 
ers at forty six, besides infants——We confess that we deem- 
ed this account of the Pitcairn family sufficiently interest- 
ing, fully to compensate us for the break it occasioned in our 
author’s narrative. And we persuade ourselves that the same 
view of it will also avail us with our readers, as an excuse 
for having made so copious extracts. ‘The portion which we 
have selected, appears never to have been published before, 
and certainly is entitled to the more consideration, for rep- 
resenting the appearance and conduct of these happy island- 
ers on the first visit ever paid them ; indeed, so singular and 
encouraging ai example is presented by Smith, of the ten- 
dency of the human heart te virtue, when a removal from the 
deceptive and debasing pleasures and pursuits of the world 
has suffered the passions to become calm, that we could 
hardly fee! ourselves blameless in neglecting to notice it, should 
it on that account come to the knowledge of but one person 
the less. 

The next chapter is devoted to «reflections on the history.of 
the Bounty. and of Pitcairn’s Island.”? And if Capt. Delano 
did not receive the same friendly assistance in the construc- 
tion of it, that we formerly hinted at, we do him injustice. 

We ought to observe, to the credit of Capt. Delano, that 
through the whole of this book, he speaks of himself with the 
same apparent epenuess and impartiality, as of any third per- 
son, and shows no inclination to conceal anecdotes, that 
might be amusing, from a fear of the effect they would have 
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upon his character with the reader. During his last voyage, 
whilst in Bass’s straights, his adventures were well nigh 
brought to an unfortunate conclusion, by the sudden sinking 
of a boat in which he, together with his brother and four 
others, were passing from his vessel to the mainland. Only 
two, however, of the company were drowned. And the rep- 
resentation of his feelings on seeing them die, is given in so 
bold and undisguised a manner—is so different from the 
affected accounts we usually get from survivors in such cases, 
and at the same time so descriptive of the selfishness which 
always operates when great interests are at stake, that we 
cannot forbear extracting a small part of it. After stating 
the manner of the boat’s sinking, their distance from the land, 
which was about a third of a mile, and how much he was en- 
cumbered by his dress, he says, 


¢‘ T was just heading for the land, when looking to the left, I saw 
one of my faithful sailors, a Swede, by the name of John Fostram, 
making towards me with all possible exertion. I turned my head 
from him, and used every effort to prevent his reaching me, which 
I greatly apprehended he would; but the poor fellow, finding his 
attempts fail, relinquished the oar he had grasped in his hand, his 
head gradually lowering, until his strength being entirely exhaust- 
ed, he gave up, and sunk. I never, until then, had experienced 
any satisfaction in seeing a man die; but so great is the regard 
we have for ourselves when in danger, that we would sooner see 
the whole human race perish, than die ourselves. I remember but 
few incidents in the course of my life, that were more gratifying to 
me, than that of Fostram’s sinking; for I was not only relieved 
of tae dread of his involving me in his own fate, but had likewise 
the oar he relinquished within my reach, which I immediately 
siezed, and headed again for the land. Very soon after, I observ- 
rd another of my poor distressed sailors, a native of Nova Scotia, 
named William Thompson, making towards me on the right hand. 
[ pulled from him, though he did not give me so much uneasiness 
as the former, as he was at a greater Teawnce. This poor fellow 
soon met his fate in a similar manner with Fostram. I likewise 
made shift to procure his oar, and placed it under me, and then 


ouce more headed for the land.” 


We might readily go on to make other selections suflicient-_ 


ly amusing, did we not think it necessary to hasten to the 
few words we have to say, of the merits of this work, as it re- 
lates to navigation. Although it has been but a few years’ 
since the circumnavigation of the globe was attempted, and 
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we should almost venture to say, that until very lately, many 
persons could be found somewhat undecided in their notions, 
as to the element in which it was performed ; yet so well 
directed have been the efforts of the English to add to the 
stock of information on nautical affairs—and so well have 
these efforts been seconded by the enterprise and activity of 
our own countrymen—that a voyage round the world has now 
got to be quite an every day affair. Byron, Wallis, Carte- 
ret, Cook, and Vancouver have been successively sent by 
the English government into the North and South Pacifick 
Oceans, and along the Northwest Coast of America, upon 
voyages of survey and discovery—all of them able men, and 
well appointed. In addition to this, various expeditions of a 
similar nature have been fitted out, under the direction of 
private companies ; and numberless individuals too, both of 
that country and our own, invited by a lucrative trade in 
skins, on the Northwest Coast, have not been backward to 
brave the dangers of these remote seas ; nor do we mean to 
assert, that these enterprises have been confined to the Eng- 
lish and Americans. ‘The French and Russians have shared 
also in the honour and prefit of them. After the acquaint- 
ance with these waters, which must have been obtained from 
so ample means of information, we may well conceive that 
Capt. Delano would have but a poor chance of relating ,any 
thing very novel. Whoever would wish to acquire a satis- 
factory knowledge of the ports and islands in these regions, 
the character, customs, and resources of their inhabitants, 
would doubtless look for it to some higher source, than this 
work. And the seaman, whose object it is to become a skil- 
ful navigator there, would do well to seek his instruction from 
the eminent men, who have been expressly selected to furnish 
it. All this, however, does not convince us, that a book, like 
the one in hand, if substantially correct and sufliciently mi- 
nute, may net be of some use. In this country, where com- 
mercial enterprise is carried to a very great extent, the ofli- 
cers of our most valuable ships must often be young men, 
and not always fully experienced in the voyages they under- 
take—many of them too, from the nature of their early ed- 
ucation, and their active duties, but little inclined to search 
for information in the voluminous and scientifick works of 
such men, as we have mentioned. A book of less pretension. 
written by one engaged in the same occupation with them- 
selves, of the same country, possibly an acquaintance, and i 
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the practical style, and homely, inartificial manner, which 
we should expect from a man bred upon the sea, stating those 
facts, Which he had found by‘his own experience to be the 
most useful, would be much more likely to draw their atten- 
tion; and in the cabin of a merchantman, might perhaps 
bear some comparison with works, that in their general na- 
ture, Were infinitely more valuable. We are sensible that of 
the correctness of the statements, and the soundness of the 
advice given by Capt. Delano, we are not very competent 
judges. We have, however, made inquiries of gentlemen, 
whose experience in these seas ought to give great weight to 
their opinions, and they inform us, that as far as their knowledge 
extends, the work is generally correct. In many instances 
the observations are very minute, and made with such an air 
of confidence, as would hardly be ventured upon, but by one 
who felt well convinced of their justness. Nor does the au- 
thor hesitate to differ in many instances from very high author- 
ities. With respect to the passage round Cape Horn, con- 
cerning the dangers of which, there has been much contrari- 
ety of opinion—he takes side with those, who represent its 
hazards to be generally magnified ; and in speaking of the 
harbour of Valparaiso, he asserts that many of the remarks 
made by Vancouver relating to the prevailing winds there, 
in the winter months, and the courses and distances, are in- 
correct, and advances as a reason for the confidence he has 
in his own opinions, that he had * entered, or been in the 
port of Valparaiso, in nearly every month in the year,’’ 
whereas Vancouver was there «but one short visit, of a 
month or two.” ‘Taking into view the nature of the remarks 
made by Capt. Delano, and relying upon the opinion we have 
received of his general correctness, we should think this nar- 
rative might be of some use to seamen, not experienced in 
the voyages he describes ; and that persons who read for 
amusement, and whose taste is not liable to be offended by 
homeliness of style, may be entertained by it. 





Art. XIV. Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by: 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, school-master and parish clerk of 
Gandercleugh. Edinburgh, four volumes in two. 


WE regret we cannot go more fully than our limits will al- 
low us. into an examination of the character of the class of 
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compositions, to which this work belongs.» We should be 
willing to divest ourselves of the prerogatives of our oilice, 
and engage in the inquiry with all the humility becoming 


- learners. We are inclined to believe that it and the world 


have much occasion for mutual forgiveness, and that the fair 
neutral ground of reconciliation would be considerably near- 
er the half-way point than most seem willing to suppose. 

In fictitious narrative, simply considered, there is doubt- 
less not of necessity any treason; and if knowledge, of what- 
ever kind, makes its way most surely, when it comes in such 
a form as to excite curiosity, and so fix attention, it should 
seem that moral truth could scarcely be conveyed through any 
other channel, with better prospect of success. The relish 
tor works of this species is universal and keen: How un- 
skilfully constructed soever, they never want for readers. 
Yet it is not their best recommendation, that they will carry 
instruction where, if it assumed a soberer garb, it never could 
have reached. It deserves always to be remembered, that 
the easier half is not effected, when the assent of the under- 
standing is gained to moral truth. ‘To be efficient, it must be 
conveyed with impression. It must be made to mingle itself 
with the feelings. It must be enabled in some sense to as- 
sume the strength, and operate with the certainty of impulse. 
Its capacity for enforcing its lessons with such authoritative ef- 
fect, is all which gives that most thorough, though most severe 
of teachers, experience, so clear a superiority over injunction 
or example. Day after day of life, is only setting in more 
conspicuous light, what had always seemed indisputably plain, 
and from its very familiarity had lost its influence. 

Novel writers profess to give copies of life and manners; 
to trace the ever varying modifications of temperament, and 
develop the springs of action ;—and the knowledge of human 
nature is, one only excepted, the most valuable sort of know- 
ledge. If they fall short of their engagement, if they give 
imperfect or distorted representations, the fault is without 
doubt not of the plan, but of the execution. The reputation 
of the writer is answerable, not the character of the class of 
writings. We do not allow much weight to the objection, 
that in order to sustain the requisite measure of interest, such 
representations must be overstrained ;—by which we suppose 
is intended that the distinctions of merit and fortune must be 
drawn more definitively than reality ever draws them ;—both 
because we doubt if there be produced by authentick history a 
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much more vivid impresssion of reality, and because, allow- 
ing all for this, which any can be disposed to claim for it, 
we conceive that it is more than balanced by the selection of 
topicks, which the nature of fictitious narrative admits. 
The whole territory of invention may be lawfully ranged for 
incidents proper to forward the design ; and nothing extra- 
neous need be introduced to mar its symmetry, and dissipate 
its effect. If in real history we could be assured of the fidel- 
ity of the copy, the advantage still would be the same, which 
a fancy landscape has over a sketch from nature. The truth 
of the imitation in the one would be a separate claim on at- 
tention, notwithstanding the confusing incongruity of its 
parts. But the unity of effect, the distinctness of expression 
in the other, could not but engage a more animated interest. 
An occasion for the application of a generous principle may 
probably never present itself, similar to that by which it had 
been formed. But this is nothing, so that the disposition be 
but cherished. If we never have opportunity to sacrifice 
rank and fortune like Glenthorn, or love like Theodore, to 
duty, not a day passes that duty does not demand some effort, 
or the heroick spirit of self-devotion may not find room fo 
act. And we should begin to despair ofa mind, which could 
retain its selfishness unshaken by representations such as 
these. 

We are not to learn that many very pernicious works have 
been written, which must be ranged under the head of nov- 
els; nor do we care to task ourselves with a refutation of 
the stale sophism that the perversion of an instrument is rea- 
son against its use. If they have made many sentimental- 
ists, and some libertines, it is only the more desirable that a 
Weapon so efficient may be managed by faithful hands. WH 
was a thing to be expected that a class of works, level to the 
capacities, and addressing itself to the curiosity of all, should 
have sought for popularity wherever it promised to be found ; 
that such men of abilities as were better pleased to make 
their gifts profitable to themselves than to society, should, 
in this as in other trades, have been little scrupulous as io the 
means of making their calling gainful; that here, as else- 
Where, it should have been made an object to suit every descrip- 
tion of customers with the commodity which their tastes re- 
(ured. For a similar reason, but more perhaps, from the 
tincture Which the earliest romances took from the existing 
siate of manners, extravagant deference has been demanded 
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io the ommipotence of love, and not unfrequently there may 
have been ascribed to it something like a dispensing power, 
We do not now recollect an instance, among the higher class- 
es of novels, of a fable constructed without its aid. But fif- 
ty years ago it would not have been thought a very prudent 
experiment to leave it out of a dramatick plot. Home 
wrote his tragedy of Douglas, and it was found that a play, 
and a good play, might be composed, and the heroine be a 
wife and mother. 

We incline on the whole to believe that the question as to 
the character of works of fictitious history is, strictly speak- 
ing, a question of fact; and that if there are works of this 
description, honestly designed and executed with judgment, 
they form a large accession not more to the stock of harm- 
less entertainment, than to the means of culture of the under- 
standing and the heart. We wish the more that we had 
greater confidence in this belief, because, whatever be their 
influence, if is destined, we conceive, to do much towards de- 
termining the character of the age. If they really may work 
extensive good, the time appears to have come for their ben- 
efits to be realized. ‘They have gained a circulation not 
paralleled by any other class of compositions in the history 
of letters. ‘The saying of one who was no novice in the sci- 
ence of human nature, that ‘he cared not what laws a_peo- 
ple were governed by, so he had but the making of their bal- 
lads,’ may at this time be applied with yet fuller significance 
to them. And what is very auspicious, as they have grown 
in popularity, they have assumed a higher character. Na- 
ture has been drawn in all its phases as variously shaded 
by the accidents of country, character, and rank ; fidelity to 
the original has been made a strict condition of celebrity, 
and the views exhibited of life have become almost beyond 
comparison more philosophical and just; love has been 
practically admitted to form but a part, and not a very large 
part, of the concerns of existence; and for the most part pu- 
rity of moral design is accounted a thing of moment. It is 
among the distinguishing glories of the age, that some of thic 
most accomplished minds it has produced have not disdained 
to employ themselves, in this region of literary ground, in 
making the homely rules of ordinary duty intelligible and 
interesting to the least improved, and recommending them by 
the attractions in which the eloquence of simplicity and feel- 
ing is always able to array them. Romance, 60 to speak, has 
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left the castle and the forest for the cottage and the work- 
shop, and its path may be traced by a line of fertility and 
verdure. We ascribe no small part of the generally im- 
proved state of morals among the labouring classes in the moth- 
ercountry, to the condescending exertions of Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss More. ‘The Cheap Repository Tracts, especially, of 


' the latter most estimable person, by their influence in promoting 


habits of economy and industry, did as much, we apprehend, 
towards stemming the revolutionary torrent, when it threat- 
ened the overthrow of rationai liberty in its last transatlan- 
tick retreat, as all the precautions of Pitt, and the terrours 
of the king’s attorney-general. Strange as the scheme 
would have been thought a century ago, it has even been 
attempted in this projecting age to make fictitious history a 
vehicle of religious truth.* The experiment has not yet 
been fairly tried, and it would be but presumption to pre- 
dict its failure. We think there is less danger that the 
union will be found impracticable, than that, with what- 
ever success it be effected, such works will not find read- 
ers. ‘Those who might be expected to favour them most 
will be disposed to resort rather to other sources of instruc- 
tion; and it is not to be disguised that the mass of novel- 
readers are readers only for amusement. ‘There is danger 


_ of driving them away by so grave a pretension. ‘Their mor- 


al nutriment, to be received, must be all insinuated. They 
must be taught and amended, while they imagine they are 
only entertained. 

The author of Waverley, of Guy Mannering, and the An- 


' tiquary, is among the most popular novelists of this age of nov- 


els. He has reached this rank over obstacles such as would 
have been fatal to any but a genius of the highest order. His 
professed purpose has been to illustrate at different stages a 
state of manners formed in the conflict of causes very pecu- 
liar.—the remnant of the baronial system on the one hand, 
and the encroachments of a fanatical spirit of revolution cn 
the other ;—manners marked by singularities as striking as 
the influences under which they grew were opposite, and of 
Which scarce a ruin remains to shew the truth of the likeness. 
lf was further necessary that much of the business of the 


* Celebs, Discipline, Self-Control, et al. h. m 
Vol. V. No. 2. 34 
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scene should be conducted in a barbarous dialect, familiar 
to but few even in the sister kingdom, and little better than 
heathen Greek to all beyond the limits of the empire. 

These are difficulties inseparable from the design ; but as 
if reckless of them, and disdaining to distrust his powers, 
this writer has wilfully heaped impediments in the way of 
his success, and ventured, without apology and with some- 
thing like defiance, on faults such as only the most signal ex- 
cellencies could redeem. He has great resources, but evi- 
dently little care in their selection. His stories interest, not 
generally from the nature of the incidents that compose 
them, still less from the skill with which they are combined, 
but from the spirit, the eloquence, with which they are told. 
The reader finds himself instantly engaged, and is hurried 
forward with such speed, as leaves him no time to look about 
him, and observe that he journeys much through by-paths, 
and that great part of his travel helps him but little on his 
Way. This is less the fault of Waverley than of the other 
works ; but in all it is more or less matter of regret, when, 
as we grow more familiar with the ground, we find ourselves 
at leisure to remark it. Another great blemish is the not 
unfrequent introduction of the marvellous into a plot of re- 
cent times, if not to help out the catastrophe, at any rate to 
multiply the instruments of interest, and so secure an addi- 
tional class of admirers, not indeed of the most discriminat- 
ing character ;—an errour only differing in degree from that 
of a dramatist, who should group the furies of Euripides 
with the Merry Wives of Windsor, or introduce the ghost in 
Adelmorn into the Highland Reel. ‘To cut short the cata- 
logue of his ill deserts,—his dialogue, though equalling in 
its best estate the happiest efforts of Miss Burney or Miss 
Edgeworth, and throwing all others quite into the shade, yet 
not seldom approaches too nearly, if it does not often invade 

the limits of vulgarity. 

These are the faults of this author, and such a load they 
make as only a literary Atlas could support. Abundant as 
they ave, they scarcely qualify the praise extorted by his 
merits. His carelessness, while it leaves the critick much to 
cavil at, does not allow the reader for amusement only, to dis- 
cover that he has any thing to regret. It is always the 
carelessness of a thoroughly accomplished man, conscious 
that be he negligent as he will, he cannot but be graceful. 
His unequalled power of giving interest, by his manner of 
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narrating it, to a story for the most part not skilfully con- 
trived, is not more admirable than his fertility in illustra- 
tion the vivacity of his descriptions of scenery and man- 
ners, and his philosophical insight into the mysteries of 
character and motives as they are mutually modified. The 
state of society he describes is one, of which we not only 
know absolutely nothing, but so widely remote from our 
own, or any we have read of elsewhere, that it is no easy 
thing to form a conception of it as really existing, when ever 


-_so happily described. Yet we cannot but observe that it 


supposes no ingredients, other than what actually belong to 
the human composition; and no room is left us to doubt of 
its reality, for if nature did not furnish the study, how came 
the picture so spirited and consistent, yet at the same time 
so peculiar ? His descriptions of natural objects are all poe- 
try. In this art he never had his superiour. And all these 
other excellencies are set off and adorned by the inimitable 
versatility, the strength, liveliness, humour, and pathos of 
his dialogue ;—we use the word always not in its most re- 
stricted technical sense ;—never flagging in circumstances 
the most unpropitious ; preserving with scrupulous nicety the 
proprieties of situation and character, and as it * shifts from 
grave to gay,’ alternately convulsing the reader with laugh- 
ter, and melting him to tears. 

We have stated what seem to us the most prominent pecu- 
liarities of the author of these extraordinary productions. 
They all, blemishes and beauties, appear in so marked a 
manner in the work before us, that we have no hesitation in 
asserting its fraternal affinity with them, though no hint is 
given on the title page of such relationship. It consists of 
two tales ; the first of which occupies but half of one of the 
volumes. The scene is laid in Scotland, a hundred years after 
the union of the crowns. The title of «the black dwarf? is fur- 
nished by the principal character. Weshall not give the story. 
both because we wish to induce all our readers, who have not 
already done so, to gather it for themselves, and because, as 
we should tell it, it would be a very unfair sample of the mer- 
it of the work. In our hands, we fear it would be likely to 
assume something like the attitude of the adversary at the 
ear of Eve, and only an enchanted touch could swe Hl it into 
fair proportion. In other points it does not shame its de- 
scent, and there are touches of pathos in it, not unworthy of 
the author of Waverley. 
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The personage, who gives his name to the tale, first ap- 
pears to Earnscliff and Elliot—we must speak as if they 
and our readers were already acquainted—as they are pass- 
ing home from a hunt over a desert heath. To this spot, 
some popular legends were attached, which quelled the spir- 
its of the latter, his courage being, like Ajax’ s, of that dis- 
creet sort, which bears itself most “brav ely in the day-light. 


«“ The object which alarmed the young farmer in the middle of 
his valorous protestations, startled for a moment even his less 
prejudiced companion ‘The moon, which had arisen during their 
conversation, was, in the phrase of that country, wading or ‘str Ug- 
ling with clouds, and shed only a doubtful and occasional light. 
By one of her beans, which streamed upon the great granite col- 
umn, to which they now approached, they discovered a form, ap- 
parently human, but of a size much less than ordinary, which mo« 
ved slowly among the large gray stones, not like a person intend- 
ing to journey ouward, but with the slow, irregular, flitting move- 
ment of a being who hovers around some spot of melancholy re- 
collection, uttering also, from time to time, a sort of indistinct 
muttering sound.’ 

«“ The height of the object, which seemed even to decrease as they. 
approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its form, so far 
as the imperfect light afforded them the means of discerning, was 
very nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical shape, ‘which 
could only be occasioned by some strange personal deformity. 
Che young sportsman hailed this extraordinary appearance twice 
without receiving any answer, or attending to the pinches by which 
his companion endeavoured to intimate that their best course was 
to walk on, without giving farther disturbance to a being of such 
singular and preternatural exteriour. To the third repeated de- 
mand of «Who are your What do you here at this hour of 
night F’—a voice replied, whose shrill, uncouth, and dissonant 
tones made Elliot step two paces back and startled even his com- 
panion, * Pass on your way, and ask nought at them that ask 
nought at you.’ 

“* « What do you do here so far from shelter? Are you benight- 
ed on your journey ? Will you follow us home ?’ (¢ God forbid,’ 
ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, invo! ery and | will give youa 
lode ing.’ 

© <1 would sooner lodge by my self ti {' . deepest of the Tarras- 
flow,’ again whispered Hobbie. 

«¢ ¢ Pass on your way,’ rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of 
his voice still more exalted by passion. ¢i want not your gui- 
dance—I want not your lodging—it i is five years since my head 
was under a human roof, an’ I trust it was for the last time.’ 
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«¢¢ He is mad,’ said Earnsclifli—* He has a look of auld Hum- 
phrey Ettercap, the tinker, that perished in this very moss about 
five years syne,’ answered his. superstitious companion: ‘but 
Humphrey was na that awfw’ big in the bouk,’ 

« ¢ Pass on your way,’ reiterated the object of their curiosity, 
‘the breath of your human bodies poisons the air around ma— 
the sound of your human voices goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Ford safe us!’ said Hobbie, ‘that the dead should bear sic 
fearfu’ ill-will to the living!—his saul maun be in a puir way, 
I’m jealous.’ 

«“ ¢ Come, my friend,’ said Earnscliff, « you seem to suffer un- 
der some strong aflliction ; common humanity will not allow us 
to leave you here.’ 

«+ ¢Common humanity !’ exclaimed the being, with a scornful 
lauch that sounded like a shriek, ¢ where got ye ‘that catchword— 
that noose for woodcocks —that common disguise for man-traps— 
that bait which the wretched idiot who swallows, will soon find 
covers a hook with barbs ten times sharper than those you lay 
for the animals which you murder for your luxury ’ 

“ ¢T tell you, my friend,’ again replied Earnscliff, ¢ you are in- 
capable to judge of your own situation—you will perish in this 
wilderness, and we must, in compassion, force you along with 
us.’ 

‘¢¢T’ll hae neither hand nor foot in’t,’? said Hobbie; ‘let the 
ghaist take his ain way, for God’s sake.’ 

«¢ My blood be on my own head, if I perish here,’ said the fig- 
ure $ and, observing Earnscliff meditating to lay hold on him, he 
added, ‘and your blood be upon. yours, if you touch but the skirt 
of my Maes to infect me with the taint of mortality !” 

« ‘The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and Earnscliff 
observed that he held out his right hand armed with some wea- 
pon of offence, which glittered in the cold ray like the blade of ; 
long knife, or the barrel of a pistol. Itw ould have been on 
to persevere in his attempt upon a being thus armed, and holding 
such desperate language, especially as it was plain he would have 
but little aid from his c companion, who had fairly left him to settle 
matters with the apparition as be could, and had proceeded a few 
paces on his way homeward. Earnscliff, therefore, turned aud 
lollowed Hobbie, after looking back tow ards the supposed mani- 
ack, who, as if raised to frenzy by the interview, roamed wildly 
around the great stone, exhausting his voice in shrieks and i mpre- 

ations that thrilled wildly along the waste heath.” 


They visit him again the following day, and his unpre- 
hossessing exteriour is described more particularly, 
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“The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and getting up from his stooping posture, stood before them 
in all his native deformitv. His head was of uncommon size, 
covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly grizzled with age; his 
eye-brows, shaggy and prominent, overhung a pair of small, dark, 
piercing eyes, set far back in their sockets, that rolled with a 
portentous wildness, indicative of partial insanity. The rest of 
his features were of the coarse, rough-hewn stamp, with which a 
painter would equip a giant in a romance, to which was added, 
the wild, irregular, and peculiar expression so often seen in the 
countenances of those whose persons are deformed. His body, 
thick and square, like that of a man of middle size, was mounted 
upon two large feet; but nature seemed to have forgotten the 
legs and the thighs, or they were so very short as to be hidden by 
the dress which we wore. His arms were long and brawny, fur- 
nished with two iuscular hands, and were uncovered in the ea- 
gerness of his labour, were shagged with coarse black hair. It 
seemed as if nature had originally intended the separate parts of 
his bedy to be the members of a giant, but had afterwards capri- 
ciously assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the 
length of his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond 
with the shortness of his stature. His clothing was a sort of 
coarse brown tunick, like a monk’s frock, girt round him with a 
belt of seal-skin. On his head he had a cap made of badger’s 
skin, or some other rough fur, which added considerably to the 
grotesque effect of his whole appearance, and overshadowed fea- 
tures, whose habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant 


misanthropy.” 


It is hard to excite in a good mind any feelings in unison 
with a character like this. ‘The attempt, from its difficulty, 
was worthy of the author; and if he has not fully succeeded, 
he has not wholly failed. The misanthropy has nothing 
distinguishing ; it is the misanthropy of Timon and Pen- 
ruddock. But Timon ts repulsive ; nothing reconciles us to 
him but his death ; and Penruddock. we think, has been made 
inconsistent, in order to put him within the range of sympa- 
thy. No such fault is here. Injuries are accumulated, till 
we are forced to make allowance for reaction; and we are 
taught to pity tll we are almost ready to forgive. The caus- 
es which bowed down, and finally crushed a proud and _ ar- 
dent mind, are very powerfully imagined. He was born to 
all the gifts of rank and fortune ; with feelings Keen, disin- 
terested and confiding, and an understanding capable of any 
culture. The sense of his deformity, however, * haunted him 
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like a phantom.’ He felt more than all the severity of his 
destiny, and determined to unite himself with the human 
family, by becoming a universal benefactor. His generosity 
was profuse, but indiscriminating ; ‘the bounty which flowed 
from a source so Capricious was often abused, and his confi- 
dence frequently betrayed ;’ ‘the domestick whom he had 
bred from infancy, made mouths at him as he stood behind his 
chair ;? * the scoff of the rabble, and the sneer of the yet more 
brutal vulgar of his own rank, was to him agony and _ break- 
ing on the wheel.’ His wounded affections had been taught 
to cling about one, who appeared able to estimate, worthy to 
deserve, and willing to requite them ; and the second place 
in them was held by a friend, whom assiduous kindness seem- 
ed to have rendered grateful. His marriage, for which the 
day had been appointed, was delayed by the death of his pa- 
rents. The second period fixed on had nearly arrived, when 
‘in an evil hour, at the earnest request and intreaty of his 
friend, they joined a general party, where men of different 
political opinions were mingled.’ A fray ensued, and he 
saved his friend’s life at the expense of that of his antagonist. 
The consequence was a year’s imprisonment. The irrita- 
bility of a diseased imagination was now aggravated by the 
inflictions of remorse ; and he only lived in the hope of form- 
ing, with his wife and friend, ¢ a society, encircled by which 
he might dispense with more extensive communication with 
the world.’ 
his mistress was the wife of him, in whose defence he had in- 
curred the punishment and the memory of murder. ¢ It was 
as if the last cable, at which the vessel rode, had suddenly 
parted, and left her abandoned to all the wild fury of the 
tempest.’ A fit of insanity vendered temporary confinement 
necessary, but it was needlessly protracted, to retain the 
management of his estates. When released at length, « free- 
dom and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind, over which remorse and misanthropy now assumed in 
appearance an unbounded authority.’ 

This appears to us a most striking and original conception. 
A high, generous spirit—courting sympathy,—living on af- 


lec tion,—yet pent within a covering, whose uncouthness en-. 


tails on it those evils, more intolerable than any which make 
the stated penalty of guilt—derision and disgust ; struggling 
to assert its claim to kindred with humanity, by acts of pro- 
fuse and undistinguishing kindyess. and finding atrocity 


Before the term of his imprisonment expired, | 
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where it looked for devotedness, and desertion where it had 
reposed its hopes, presents an object of unmingled misery, 
which finds its way to the bottom of the heart. 

We suppose no one reads this tale, but regrets that a lar- 
ger edifice has not been raised on so noble a foundation as 
the leading character had furnished. Besides what we have 
noticed, there are parts of rare merit. The contrast be- 
tween Hobbie’s elation of heart as he goes home for the re- 
ward of his honest attachment, and his despair when he finds 
how different a reception had been prepared for him, is drawn 
with great effect. His generous anxiety to pacify the indig- 
nation of the Recluse, at his involuntary offence, and his _pi- 
ous care. When his friend had disappeared, of every thing 
which he had loved, are strokes of native pathos. For the 
characters—the Recluse. Hobbie, and the matron have mo- 
nopolized the powers of the author. ‘That of Mr. Vere, we 
apprehend, is a combination of qualities, which can scarcely 
come together in nature. ‘Too little is seen of the heroine, 
and that little does not make us impatient for more. Earns- 
cliff is a good marksman, but almost as dull a lover as De 
Wilton, or Malcolm Greme; and Ratcliffe, Mareschal, Sir 
Frederick, Miss Iderton and the rest, are much such com- 
positions as nature ¢ manufactures, when she makesa gross.’ 

We have only room for one extract more. ~ It decribes the 
first meeting of Elliot and his family after their misfortune. 
The whole scene from which it is taken is perhaps the most 
touching in the book. 


‘* The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the highest 
degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon him, and al- 
most stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent his looking 
round to distinguish the absence of one yet more beloved. 

“ *God help thee, my son! He can help, when worldly trust is 
a broken reed,’—Such was the welcome of the matron to her un- 
fortunate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two of 
his sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck.—é I 
see you: I count you: my grandmother, Lillias, Jean, and An- 
not: but where is > he hesitated, and then continued, as with 
an effort,—¢ Where is Grace? Surely this is not a time to hide 
herself frae me: there’s nae time for dafline now.’ 

* ¢Q brother !? and ¢ Our poor Grace!’ was the only answer his 
questions could procure, till his grandmother rose up, and gently 
disengaging him from the weeping girls, led him to a seat, and, 
with the aflecting serenity w hich sineere piety, like oil sprinkled 
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on the waves, can throw over the most acute feelings, she said 
‘My bairn, when thy grandfather was killed in the wars, and left 
me with six orphans around me with scarce bread to eat, or a roof 
to cover us, I had strength,—not of mine own: but I had strength 
civen me to say, the Lord’s will be done! Mv son, our peaceful 
house was last night broken into by moss-troopers, armed and 
masked ; they have taken and destroved all, and carried off our 
dear Grace ;—pray for strength to say, His will be done.’ 

‘¢¢ Mother! mother! urge me not; I cannot: not now: I am‘a 
sinful man, and of a hardened race—Masked! armed! Grace 
carried off! Gi’e me my sword, and my father’s knapsack: I will 
have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to seek it!’ 

“¢U my bairn! my bairn! be patient under the rod. Who 
knows when he may lift his hand off from us? Young Earnscliff, 
heaven bless him, ‘bs ta’en the chase, with Davie of Stenhouse, 
and the first comers. I cried to let house and plenishing burn, 
and follow the reivers to recover Grace, and Earnscliff and his 
men were ower the Fell within three hour after the deed. God 
bless him; he’s a real Earnscliff: he’s his father’s true son: a 
leal friend.’ 

“¢ A true friend, indeed; God bless him!’ exclaimed Hobbie; 
‘let’s on and away, and take the chase after him.’ 

«¢Q,my child, before you run on danger, !et me hear you but 
say, His will be done 

““¢ Urge me not, mother, not now.’ He was rushing out, when, 
looking back, he observed his grandmother make a mute attitude 
of affliction. He returned hastily, threw himself into her arms, 
and said, ¢ Yes, mother, I can say, His will be done, since it ‘will 
comfort you. 

“<« May He go forth : may He go forth with you, my dear bairn ; 
and O, may He give you cause to say on your return, His name 
be praised !? 

“¢ Farewell, mother! farewell, my dear sisters !’ exclaimed El- 
hot, and rushed out of the house.” 


The scene of the second tale also, which is called, for rea- 
sons somewhat whimsical, * Old Mortality,’ is laid in Scot- 
land, and chiefly in the reign of Charles II, It begins with 
the assassination of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, by a par- 
ty of Covenanters, and terminates with the battle of Killie- 
crankie in the first year of William Lil. Of this period, how- 
ever, of about ten years, all except two or three months 
is passed by the principal character on the continent, and we 
know nothing further of what occurs to any of the persons 
concerned during his absence, than they see fit mutually to 
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communicate at his return. Morton, the fortunate suitor of 
the piece, and of course by prescriptive right the hero, is the 
orphan son of a soldier, who had served Cromwell against 
the king, and afterwards the king against the rebels. He 
had been educated in presbyterian principles, and in little 
else, by a careful uncle, who loved the kirk better than the 
king, the king as well as the covenant, and his coffers bet- 
ter than either. Possessing, however, a noble spirit, and an 
understanding so happily constituted as to be able to neutral- 
ize the usual effects of a faulty education, the mind of young 
Morton had advanced with rapid, though timid steps, and 
he became wise and accomplished, without having suspected 
it. »* He had inherited from his father an undaunted cour- 
age, and a firm and uncompromising detestation of oppres- 
sion, Whether in politicks or religion. But his enthusiasm 
was unsullied by fanatical zeal, and unieavened by the 
sourness of the puritanical spirit.’ ‘The paralyzing sense of 
dependence, however, and an ingenuous diffidence, the natur- 
al consequence in such a mind of limited facilities for expand- 
ing itself, had, hitherto, hung like a clog about his virtue, « fet- 
tering though unseen, and heavy, though it clanked not.’ 
Thus barred from the path of honour, he had turned into that 
of love, and found a more enlivening warmth than that of the 
sun of glory in the bright blue eyes of Edith Bellenden. 
Returning from a wappen-schaw, or county muster, at 
which his first ambition had been gratified by winning the 
prond title of Captain of the popinjay, Morton falls in with 
Balfour of Burley, fresh from the murder of the primate. As 
they come to a pass, by which Burley lad expected to gain 
the hills, and join the covenanters who had collected in some 
force, he is warned that the path is ambushed, and that no 
means of safety are left him, but in concealment for the night. 
Unwilling to bring danger on his uncle or form any connex- 


tons for himself with so desperate an adventurer, Morton hes- 


itates how to act, till the stern fanatick demands his protec- 
tion as due to the preserver of his father’s life. In the course 
of a conversation, in which Burley attempts before they part 
to draw his host over to the discontented party, the distrust 
which sometimes comes over him of the reality of that influ- 
ence, under which he professes to act, is thus expressed. 


«¢ Young man,’ returned Balfour, ¢ you are already weary of 
me, and would be yet more so, perchance, did you know the task 
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upon which I have been lately put. And I wonder not that it 
should be so, for there are times when I am weary of myself. 
Think you not it is a sore trial for flesh and blood to be called 
upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven, while we are 
yet in the body, and retain that blinded sense and sympathy for 
carnal suffering which makes our own flesh thrill when we strike 
a gash upon the body of another? And think you, that when 
some prime tyrant has been removed from his place, the instru- 
ments of his punishment can at all times Jook back on their 
share in his downfall with firm and unshaken nerves? - Must they 
not sometimes question even the truth of that inspiration which 
they have felt and acted under? Must they not sometimes doubt 
the origin of that strong impulse with which their prayers for heav- 
enly direction under difliculties have been inwardly answered and 
confirmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehensions, the res- 
ponses of truth itself with some strong delusion of the enemy ?” 


Weary of wearing out a life without object, and witnessing 
publick miseries which he cannot redress, Morton resolves to 
go abroad, and win his fortune by his sword. ‘The opposi- 
tion of his uncle discourages him for the present, and the fol- 
lowing day his motions are left still less at his own disposal. 
The family of Milnwood are surprised by a-visit from a par- 
ty of the life-guards, under the command of Sergeant Both- 
well, who afterwards makes some figure in the story. Mor- 
ton confesses that, ignorant of the crime of his guest, he had 
given shelter, unknown to his uncle, to one of the proscribed 
assassins of the primate. Buta timely application of the 
guineas of the thrifty laird is about to procure his release, 
when the strenuous testimony raised against ‘the man of 
sin, even the scarlet man,’ by an ancient denizen of the 
lands of Tillietudlem,—the feudal residence of the grandmother 
of Edithe—who had been dismissed from that loyal house for 
contumacy, and found shelter under the roof-tree of Miln- 
wood, leaves the complaisant officer no pretence for selling 
an indulgence, and Morton is carried away prisoner to ‘Til- 
lietudlem. 

By the resources of her handmaid, Edith discovers the 
stranger, who at his own request had been disgnised, to be 
no other than him she would least have wished it to be; and 
with the ready ingenuity of love, contrives without disclosing 
her own interest in the result to call to the castle her uncle, 
Major Bellenden, from whose friendship for Morton she cor- 
ceived some hope. The following morning Colona Grahame 
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of Claverhouse arrives at the tower, at the head of his reg- 


iment of dragoons, on his way to disperse the rebels on Lou. 
don Hill. The description of this heroick butcher, better 
known in history by his title of Viscount Dundee, is in the 
best manner of the author. 


‘¢ Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed; his gesture, lan- 
guage, and manners, were > those of one whose life had been spent 
among the noble and the gay. lis features exhibited even femin- 
ine regularity. An oval “face, a straight and wellformed nose, 
dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown 
to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
upward like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly shaded by small 
mustachios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled 
locks of the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, 
contributed to form such a countenance as limners love to paint 
and Jadies to look upon: 

‘“* The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies 
were compelled to admit, lav concealed under an exteriour which 
seeined adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to the field. 
The same gentleness and gaiety of expression which reigned in his 
features seemed to inspire his actions and gestures ; and, on the 
whole, he was generally esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified 
to be the votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under this soft 
exteriour was hidden a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspir- 
ing, yet cautious and prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Pro- 
found in politicks, and imbued, of course, with that disregard for 
individual rights which its intrigues usually generate, this leader 
was cool and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing 
success, careless of death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it up- 
on others. Such are the characters formed in times of civil dis- 
cord, when the highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often ‘combined with vices 
and excesses which deprive them at once of their merit and of 
their lustre.” 


Mrs. Dennison’s talents are again put in requisition, and 
Edith visits her lover in his dungeon. Claverhouse resolves 
to shew him no mercy. The remonsirances of Major Bal- 
Jenden, and the entreaties of Lady Margaret,—who, with all 
her antipathy to whigs. was not so ‘plood- thirsty as, she 
would have it believed,—are equally unavailing, and Morton 
is at last with difliculty rescued by the influence of Lord E- 
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vandale, his rival for the favour of Miss Belienden, exerted 
at her instance. He is carried away prisoner with the regi- 
ment, as well as Mause, whose testimony had brought him 
into thrall, and who, with her son Cuddie, and ‘the pre- 
cious Mr. Gabriel Kettledrummle,’ had been brought off as 
trophies by a party employed in the dispersion of a conven- 
ticle. ‘The parson and the old woman,’ being in the good 
judgment of Serjeant Bothwell ¢ the fittest company for each 
other,’ are indulged in pursuing their journey side by side. 
They do not go far before the full cauldron of their zeal boils 
over. 


‘¢ At first, the aged pair of sufferers had been contented to con- 
dole with each other in smothered expressions of complaint and 
indignation ; but the sense of their injuries became more pungent- 
ly aggravated, as they communicated with each other, and they 
became at length unable to suppress their ire. 

«© ¢ Woe, woe, and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody and vi- 
olent persecutors!? exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle— Woe, and threefold woe unto you, even to the break- 
ing of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring forth of 
vials !” 

«¢ Ay—ay—a black cast to a’ their ill-fa’ar’d faces, and the out- 
side o’the loof to them at the last day,’ echoed the shrill counter- 
tenour of Mause, falling in like the second part of a catch. 

“<¢T] tell you,’ continued the divine, that your rankings and 
your ridings—your neighings and your prancings—your bloody, 
barbarous, and inhuman cruelties—your benumbing, deadening, 
and debauching the consciences of poor creatures by oaths, soul- 
damning and self-contradictory, have risen from earth to Heaven 
like a foul and hideous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath 
to come hugh; hugh! hugh?’ 

«¢ And [ say,’ cried Mause, in the same tone, and nearly at the 
saine time, * that wi’ this auld breath o’mine, and it’s sair ta’en 
down wi’ the asthmaticks and this rough trot’—— 

“¢De’il gin they wad gallop,’ said Cuddie, ¢ wad it but gar her 





_haud her tongue.’ 


«“*¢ Wi’ this auld and brief breath,’ continued Mause, ¢ will I 
testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and de- 
clinings of the land—against the grievances and the causes of 
wrath.’ 

““¢ Peace, I pr’ythee—Peace, good woman,’ said the preacher, 
who had just recovered from a violent fit of coughing, and found 
his own anathema borne down by Mause’s better wind, ‘ peace, 
aud take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of the aitar. 
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—I say, F uplift my voice and tell ye, that before the playis played 
out—ay, before this very sun gaes down, ye sall learn that neither a 
desperate Judas, like your prelate one that’s gone to his place ; 
nor a sanctuary-breaking Holofernes, like bloody-minded Claver- 
house; nor an ambitious Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale; nor 
a covetous and warld-following Demas, like him they ca’ Serjeant 
Bothwell, that makes every wife’s plack and her meal-ark his 
ain; neither yourcarabines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, 
nor your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, sarcingles, nose-bags, 
nor martingales, shall resist the arrows that are whetted and the 
bow that is bent against you.’ 

«¢¢ That shall they never, I trow,’? echoed Mause ; ‘ castaways ' 
are they ilk ane o’ them—besoms of destruction, fit only to be 
flung into the fire when they have sweepit the filth out 0’ the 
temple—whips of small cords knotted for the chastisement of 
those wha like their warldly gudes and gear better than the Cross 
or the Covenant, but when that wark’s done, only meet to mak 
latchets to the de’il’s brogues ’ | 

«¢¢ Fiend hae me,’ said Cuddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
‘if 1 dinna think our mither preaches as well as the minister !— 
But it’s a sair pity 0’ his hoast, for it aye comes on just when he’s 
at the best o’t, and that lang routing he made air this morning is 
sair again him too—De’il an I care if he wad roar her dumb, and 
than he wad hae’t a’ to answer for himsel—It’s lucky the road’s 
rough, and the troopers are no taking muckle tent to what they 
say wi’ the rattling o’ the horses feet; but an’ we were anes on 
saft grund, we’ll hear news 0’ a’ this.’ 

“ Cuddie’s conjectures were but too true, The words of the 
prisoners had not been mueh attended to while drowned by the 
clang of the horses hoofs on a rough and stony road; but they 
now entered upon the moorland, where the testimony of the two 
zealous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. And, ac- 
cordingty, no sooner had their steeds begun to tread heath and 
green sward, and Gabriel Kettledrummle had again raised his 
voice with, ‘Also I uplift my song like that of a pelican in the 
wilderness’—— 

*¢ And | mine,’ had issued from Mause, ‘like a sparrow on the 
house-tops’ 

“ When,’ ¢ Hollo, bo!’ cried the corporal from the rear ; ¢ rein 
up your tongues, or Lil clap a martingale on them.’ 

«¢¢T will not peace at the commands of the profane,’ said Ga- 
briel. 

‘-¢ Nor I neither,’ said Mause, ‘ for a bidding of no earthly pots- 
herd, though it be painted as red as a brick of the Tower of Ba- 


hel, and ca’itsel a corporal.’ 
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This may serve for a specimen of the author’s comick 
powers. ‘I'he speeches of the same zealous testifier which 
at Milnwood lost Morton his liberty are still better, but we 
cannot give them entire, and a selection would be difficult.— 
Pursuing their march, they come in view of the position of 
the insurgents on Loudon Hill, and a battle ensues, in which 
the king’s troops are totally routed. It is described with in- 
finite spirit. We have not room for the whole but cannot 
forbear to extract what follows. 


«“ Bothwell had hisown disadvantages to struggle with. His 
detour to the right had not escaped the penetrating observation 
of Burley, who made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that mia Bothwell, after riding a 
considerable way up the valley, found a place at which the hog 
could be passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he was 
still in front of a superiourenemy. His daring character was in 
no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

«©¢ Follow me, my lads,’ he called to his men; ‘never let it be 
said that we turned our backs before these canting rouud-heads.’ 

‘“ With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he 
shouted, ‘ Bothwell! Bothwell!’ and throwing himself into the 
morass, he strnggled throug it at the head of his party, and attack- 
ed that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them back above 
a pistol-shot, killing three men with his own hand. Burley, per- 
ceiving the consequences of a defeat on his point, and that his 
men, though more numerous, were unequal to the regulars in using 
their arms and managing their horses, threw himself across Both- 
well’s way, and attacked him hand to hand. Each of the com- 
batants was considered as the champion of his respective party, 
and a result ensued more usual in romance than in real story. 
Their followers, on either side, instantly paused, and looked on 
as if the fate of the day were to be decided by the event of the 
combat between these two redoubted swordsmen. ‘The comba- 
tants themselves seemed of the same opinion; for, after two or 
three eager cuts and pushes had been exchanged, they paused, as 
if by joint consent, to recover the breath which preceding exer- 
tions had exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in which each 
seemed conscious he had met his match. 


“¢ You are the murdering villian, Burley,’ said Bothwell, grip- . 


ing his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close—‘ you escaped 
me once, but’—{he swore an oath too tremendous to be written 
down) ¢ thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it shall go home 
at iny saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home empty for me. 

“¢ Yes,’ replied Burley, with stern and gloomy deliberation, 


‘Iam that John Balfour who promised to lay thy head where 
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thou should’st never lift again ; and God so do to me, and more 
also. if I do not redeem my word.’ 

«¢ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand marks!’ said Bothwell, 
striking at Burley with his full force. 

‘¢¢ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon :’? answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow. 

«¢ There have seldom met two combatants more equally match- 
ed in strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons 
and horses, determined courage, aud unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving and inflicting 
several wounds, though of no great consequence, they grapple 
together as if with the desperate impatience of mortal hate, and 
Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while the grasp 
of Balfour was upon his own cellar, they came headlong to the 
ground. The companions of Burley hastened to his assistance, 
but were repelled by the dragoons, and the battle became again 
general. But nothing could withdraw the attention of the com- 
batants from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp, in which they rolled together on the ground, tearing, strug- 
gling, and foaming, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred buil- 
dogs. 

eieversl horses passed over them in the mweleé without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell was 
broken by the kick of a charger. He then relinquished his grasp 
with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants started to 
their feet. Bothwell’s right hand dropped ite; by his side, 
but his left griped to the place where his dagger hung; it had es- 
caped from the sheath in the strugele,—and, with a look of min- 
gled rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless, as Balfour, 
with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and then 
passed it through his adversary’s body. Bothwell received the 
thrust without falling—it had only grazed on his ribs. He at- 
tempted no farther defence, but looking at Burley with a grin of 
deadly hatred, exclaimed,—‘ Base peasant churl, thou hast spilt 
the blood of a line of kings !’ 

“ ¢Die, wretch !—die,’ said Balfour, recoubling the thrust with 
better aim; and, setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, he 
a third time transfixed him with his sword —* Die, blood-thirsty 
dog! die, as thou hast lived !—die, like the beasts that perish— 
hoping nothing—believing nothing.’ 

“+ And ¥eartne nothing!’ said Bothwell, collecting the last 
eifort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoken.” 


‘The result of the battle sets the prisoners at large, and 
gives Morton opportunity of repaying his debt to Lord Evan- 
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dale. The certainty that a civil struggle cannot now be 
avoided, the memory of his private wrongs, and the hope of 
being able to do something towards relieving the burden of 
publick distress determine him to hesitate no longer between 
honour and loyalty, and to join the party of the insurgents. 
By the influence of Burley, who has his own purposes to an- 
swer by the choice, he is appointed one of their commanders, 
Three preachers, Burley, and the laird of Lancaile, com- 
pose the rest of the military delegation. ‘The council decide 
to rest a day to refresh their troops, and then attack the for- 
tress of ‘Tillietudlem, which Major Bellenden, with the aid of 
Lord Evandale and a small detachment of the guards, had 
been preparing meanwhile to hold out against them. 'Tillie- 
tudlem is assaulted, but without success. Burley and Mor- 
ton fail in front, and a diversion attempted under the auspices 
of Cuddie in the rear is foiled more bloodlessly by the intre- 
pidity of the versatile Jenny. In this conjuncture the Cove- 
nanters resolve to attempt it by blockade ; and Morton, much 
to his chagrin, is detached with the body of the army to drive 
Claverhouse and Lord Ross out of Glasgow, while Burley, 
with five hundred men, sits down before the tower. The 
first attack on Glasgow is repulsed ; but rather than hazard 
the event of a second, the cavaliers evacuate the city, and, 

after an absence of nearly a month, Morton has time to re- 

turn to the camp before Tillietudlem. He arrives most op- 

portunely. During his absence, Burley had made prisoner 

of Lord Evandale in a sally, and the following morning his 

life was to be the forfeit, if the garrison did not surrender. 

Morton, with his eompanion, the Rev. Mr. Poundtext, con- 

stitute a majority of the military council; and he takes ad- 

vantage of the authority, thus acquired, to liberate his friend, 


_—whom he dismisses with proposals for a pacification to the 


duke of Monmouth,—and to persuade the gallant Major, who 
still held out in despite of mutiny and famine, to capitulate 
on honourable terms. 

From the liberation of his friends of Tillietudlem, Morton 


f returns to his camp at Hamilton upon the Clyde ;* and is 
_ followed thither by Burley with a strong party of Camero- 
_ mans. Here they soon learn that the duke of Monmouth Is 


* The scene of the fine ballad of Scott, beginning, 


‘ When princely Hamilton’s abode 
*Ennobled Cadyow’s gothick tow’rs’ 
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on his march to attack them in their position, and Morton is 
appointed to the dangerous duty of ascertaining on what 
terms they may be admitted to treat. He is denounced in 
his absence as a ‘prelatist, an anti-covenanter, and a nullifi- 
dian ;? and he returns from a fruitless mission to find the in- 
fatuated bigots instead of preparing to perform the worldly 
ollices of vindicating their liberties, or selling them dear, 
engaged with all their might in searching out the causes of 
wrath and defection. Their fate could not be doubtful. 
With only three hundred followers, Burley and Morton de- 
fended the long pass of Bothwell bridge with desperate val- 
our, till their ammunition failing, tt was left open to the as- 
sailants, and the panick-struck covenanters fell an unresist- 
ing prey. 

be terminated the decisive battle of Bothwell bridge, 
which for a time emboldened the insolence of ecclesiastical 
ambition. and drew the halter more closely than ever round the 
neck of Presbyterian Scotland.—Morton and his attendant, 
pursuing their retreat from the fatal field, fall in with a party 
of zealots, by whom his sudden appearance is regarded as no 
less than a divine intimation that he is to be made «an offering 
to atone for the sins of the congregation.’ He is directed to 
expect his fate as soen asthe hour Ww hich terminates the Sabbath 
shall have transpired. Only a few moments of horrible sus- 
pense now remain to him, and the maniack Mucklewrath has 
risen to anticipate their passage, when Claverhouse suddenly 
surrounds the house with a troop. He had been interested 
in Morton’s favour by Lord Evandale, and warned of his 
danger by the faithful Cuddie. who in consideration of his 
orthodox descent from < that precious woman Mause Head- 
rige,’ had been excused from sharing the fate of his Erastian 
master. A fra ‘ty ensues, in Which the troopers are of course 
victorious, and Morton. dizzy with such strange reverses. 
is rescued in his utmost peril. The interview between him 
and Claverhouse is interrupted by a singular occurrence. 
We shall quote the passage, because it illustrates a remark 
which we have been forced to make. 


“¢ You would hardly believe,’ said Claverhouse in reply, 
‘that, in the beginning of my military career, L had as much aver- 
sion te seeing blood spilt as ever man felt, it seemed to me to be 
wrung from my own heart; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup of it every morn- 
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ing before I breakfast. But, in truth, Mr. Morton, why should 
we care so much for death, ‘light stdand us whenever it may ? 
Men die daily—not a bell tolls the hour, but it is the death-note 
of some one or other, and why hesitate to shorten the span of 
others, or take over-anxious care to prolong our own? It is alla 
lottery—when the hour of midnight came you were to die—it has 
struck—you are alive and safe, and the Jot has failen on these fel- 
lows who were to murder you.—It is not the expiring pang that is 
worth thinking of in an event that must happen one day, and may 
befai us on any given moment—it is the memory which the sol- 
dier leaves behind him, like the long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun—that is all which is worth caring for, which distin- 
guishes the death of the brave or the ignoble. When I think of 
death, Mr. Morton, as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope 
of pressing one day some well- -fought and hard-won field of battle, 
and dving with the shout of victory in my ear—that would be 
worth dying for, and more, it would be worth having lived for !” 

“ At the moment when Grahame delivered these sentiments, his 
eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm which fermed such a 
prominent feature in his character, a gory figure, which seemed 
to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood ‘upright before him, 
and presented the wild person and hideous features of the maniack, 
so often mentioned. His face, where it was not covered with 
blood streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on 
him. He bent upon Claverhouse eyes, in which the grey hght of 
insanity still twinkled, though just about to flit forever, and 
exclaimed with his usual wildness of ejaculation, * Wilt thou 
er in thy bow and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy ban- 

ier? And shall not God visit thee for innocent blood P—Wilt 
thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, and in thy might ? 
And shall not the Lord judge thee ?>—Behold the princes, for 
whom thou hast sold thy soul to the destroyer, shall be removed 
from their place, and banished to other lands, and their names 
shall be a desolation, and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a 
curse. And thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish of thy 
heart shall be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine own pride 
shall destroy thee. I summon thee, John Grahame, to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of God, to answer for this innocent blood, and 
the seas besides which thou hast shed.’ 

“ He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, and held it 
up to Heaven ashe uttered these words, which he spoke very- 
loud, and then added more faintly, ‘ How long, O Lord, holy a nd 
thue, dost thou not judge and avenge the blood of thy saints F 

*“ As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards without an at- 
tempt to save himself, and was a dead man ere his head touched 
the floor.” 
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Our readers will recollect that Dundee, emphatically call- 
ed the last of the Scots,* actually lost his lifey—and with it 
King James’ hopes of remounting the throne of his fathers,— 
in winning the battle of Killiecrankie against Mackay, the 
general of the prince of Orange.—Morton accompanies 
Claverhouse to Edinburgh, is examined before the privy 
council, and released through the influence of that officer and 
Lord Evandale, on condition of leaving Scotland. 

Something like ten years rolls,—or, as the author will have 
it, gallops,—over the heads of the subjects and the readers of 
the story, when a tall handsome stranger, in the uniform of a 
Major General rides down a winding descent on the southern 
bank of the Clyde, and stops at a cottage, which proves to be the 
homestead of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert Headrigg, our old friends 
Cuddie and Mrs. Dennison, whose loves and adventures furnish 
the under-plot of the work. He inquires for the family of 'Til- 
lietudlem, and is told that they had lost their estates by means 
of the instrument by which they held them, having fallen in- 
to the hands of Burley at the capture of the tower, and that 
they are now absent for a short time from a farm-house in 
the neighbourhood at which they usually reside, the proper- 
ty of Lord Evandale, to whom Edith had been betrothed. 
In this house, which is committed to the superintendance of 
the trusty Mrs. Headrigg, he takes up his quarters for the 
night. ‘The next morning he undesignedly overhears a con- 
versation between Lord Evandale and Miss Bellenden, who, 
at the request of the former, had met there at an early hour, 
in which he urges and she dissuades their immediate union. 
An unwilling consent is at last obtained, and while Lord 
Evandale retires to summon the aid of the church, Morten,— 
as our readers already perceive the stranger to be,—leaves 
his retreat, and unable to refuse himself a last sight of her 
‘so loved, now lost to him forever,’ looks in at a window of 
the room. She raises her eyes at the moment, and instantly 


sinks into a swoon. 


‘Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than she 
begged, ina feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord Evandale. 
All retreated, Jenny with her usual air of officious simplicity, La- 
dy Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened curiosity. No 


* His character seems to be the Shibboleth of Scotch parties. ‘ The in- 
famous’ is the most respectful epithet he is indebted for te the Encyclope- 


dists. 
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sooner had they left the apartment, than Edith beckoned Lord 
Evandale to sit beside her on the couch ; her next motion was to 
take his ‘hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her lips ; 
her last was to sink from her seat and clasp his knees. 

“¢ Forgive me, my Lord!’ she exclaimed—“ Forgive me !—I 
must deal most untruly by you, and break a solemn engagement. 
You have my friendship, my highest regard, my most sincere 
gratitude—You have more; you have my word and my faith— 
But, VO, forgive me, for the fault is not mine—you have not my 
love, and I cannot marry you without a sin!’ : 

“¢ You dream, my dearest Edith!’ said Evandale, perplexed 
in the utmost degree—‘ you let your imagination beguile yous 
this is but some delusion of an over-sensitive mind ; the person 
whom you preferred to me has been long in a better world, where 
your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or if it c¢ould, would 
only diminish his happiness.’ 

“¢ You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,’ said Edith solemnly. 
‘Tam not a sleep-walker ora mad woman. No—I could not 
have believed from any one what I haveseen. But having seen 
him, I must believe mine own eyes.’ 

¢ Seen him?—seen whom?’ asked Lord Evandale, in great 
anxiety. 

«“¢ Henry Morton,’ replied Edith, uttering these two words as 
if they were her last, and very nearly fainting when she had done 
$0. 
«“¢ Miss Bellenden,’ said Lord Evandale, ‘ you treat me like a 
fool or a child; if you repent your engagement to me,’ he con- 
tinued, indignantly, ‘I am not a man to en/orce it against your in- 
clination; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this eal 

“ He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, that ees than imposture was intend- 
ed, and that by whatever means her imagination had been so im- 
pressed, it was really disturbed by unaffected awe and terrour. 
He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence in endeavour- 
ing to sooth and extract from her the secret cause of such terrour. 

“¢[ saw him!’ she repeated—‘I saw Henry Morton stand 
at that window, and look into the apartment at the moment I was 
on the point of abjuring him forever. His face was darker, thin- 
ner, ak paler than it was wont to be; his dress was a horse- 
man’s cloak, and hat looped down over his face; his expression 
was like that he wore on that dreadful morning when he was ex- 
amined by Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, ask La-’ 
dy Emily, if she did not see him as well as I.—I know what has 
called him up—he came to upbraid me, that, while my heart was 
with him in ewe and dead sea, I was about to give my hand 
to another. My Lord, it is ended between you and me—be the 
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consequences what they will, she cannot marry whose union dis- 
turbs the repose of the dead.’ 


In the meantime, Morton rushes from the house, and swims 
his horse over the Clyde, below Bothwell bridge. Not hav- 
ing been seen to cross it, nor on any of the roads, Lord Evan- 
daie finds it impossible to trace him. Mrs. Headrigg, who 
had recognised him, had her own deep-sighted reasons for 
keeping her knowledge to herself. She was one of those pat- 
terns of conjugal discretion, who make their own will the 
guide of their husbands’, and poor Cuddie was obliged to 
conquer his feelings, and hold his tongue. None else in the 
neighbourhood knew that Morton was in being. He was 
supposed to have been wrecked on his passage to Holland, and 
the secret of his apparition in the garden remained an im- 
penetrable mystery. 

Morton, intent only on securing the happiness of his friends, 
now that it is all over with his own, determines to search out 
the retreat of Burley, and wring from him the means by 
which he has exercised so fatal an influence over the house 
of Tillietudlem. He finds him in a most picturesque and lonely 
retreat. ‘The description which we should give, but that our 
limits are fast contracting, is admirable. Some parts of it, 
however, put us in mind of the cavern in Guy Mannering. 

Burley attempts in vain to persuade Morton to renew his 

claim to the hand of Edith, by promising in the event of his 
success, and on condition of his joing Claverhouse and him- 
self against the government, to put him in possession of what 
otherwise he destined for Basil Olifant, one of the malcon- 
tent leaders, and next heir of Tillietudlem. He then destroys 
the instrument by which it had been conveyed to Lady Mar- 
garet, and Morten narrowly escapes his fury by leaping over 
the dreadful chasm, which separates his hiding place from 
the opposite bank. Returning to the cottage, where he had 
found his guide, he overhears a party of troopers talking 
over a plot, which had been formed between Burley, Olifant, 
and themselves, to arrest or assassinate Lord Evandale, who 
was maturing designs against the state, and was soon to join 
Claverhouse in the western highlands. He dispatches a mes- 
senger to Fairy Knowe,—whose stupidity however defeats 
the design,—io-give him notice ef his danger, and _ hastens 
himself to Edinburgh to lead a party of horse to his rescue. 
He does not arrive till after Lord Evandale has been as- 
saulted and mortally wounded. The conclusion must be giv- 
en in the author’s own words, 
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«¢ A hasty call to surrender, in the name of God and King Wil- 
liam, was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse and 
attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him by command 
of their officer, but being well mounted, enly the two headmost 
seemed likely to gain onhim. He turned deliberately twice, and 
discharging first one of his pistols, and then the other, rid himself 
of the one pursuer by mortally wounding him, and of the other by 
shooting his horse, and then continued his flight to Bothwell 
Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he found the gates shut and 
pats Turning from thence, he made for a place where the 
river seemed passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers whizzing around 
him. Two balls took place when he was past the middle of the 
stream, and he felt himself dangerously wounded. Hereined his 
horse round in the midst of the river, and returned towards the 
bank he had left, waiving his hand, as if with the purpose of inti- 
mating that he surrendered. ‘he troopers ceased firing at him 
accordingly, and awaited his return, two of them riding a little 
way into the river to seize and disarm him. But it presently 
appeared that his purpose was revenge, not safety. As he ap- 
proached the two soldiers, he collected his remaining strength, 
and discharged a blow on the head of one, which tumbled him 
from his horse. ‘The other dragoon, a strong, muscular man, had 
in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, grasped 
his throat, as a dying tyger seizes his prey, and both losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and were 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
blood which bubbled up to the surface. ‘hey were twice seen 
to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, and Burley clinging to 
him in a manner that showed his desire that both should perish. 
Their corpses were taken out about a quarter of a mile down the 
river, As Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched with- 
out cutting off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, 
stil marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph. 

‘¢ While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to its account, 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was also released. 
Morton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiving his situ- 
ation, to render his dying friend ali the aid inhis power. He knew 
him, for he pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, intimat- 
ed by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house. ‘This was 
done with all the care possible, and he was soon surrounded by 
his lamenting friends. But the clamorous grief of Lady Emily 
was far exceeded in intensity by the silent agony of Edithe Un- 
conscious even of the presence of Morton, she hung over the dy- 
ing man; nor was she aware that fate, who was removing one 
faithful lover, had restored another as if from the graye, until 
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Lord Evandale, taking their hands in his, pressed them both ef- 
fectionately, united them together, raised his face, as if to pray 
for a blessing on them, and sunk back and expired in the next 
moment.” 


We have given thus prolix a summary of this narrative, 
because, with whatever loss of credit to ourselves, we wished 
to lead our readers to observe, how much of its attraction it 
owes to the manner of the writer. It will be seen that the 
incidents are few; but they are selected with a tact, which in 
a writer of fictitious history is a quality second only to in- 
vention, combined with considerabie art, and narrated with 
an eloquence sustained in every part, and never suffering the 
interest of the reader to subside. ‘The charm thus thrown 
over the whole, it would be impossible to describe ; but it is 
needless, it is better felt. ‘The connexion of the incidents 
with historical events* gives an air of reality, which adds 
greatly to the interest. ‘The moral is obvious and unex- 
ceptionable. We do not perceive that any partiality is evinc- 
ed to either of the conflicting parties, which divide the ac- 
tors. We should be at a loss to decide, whether the author 
is whig or tory ; churchman or dissenter. 

If there are no detached passages so fine as the trial and 
execution of Fergus in Waverley, the fisher’s funeral and the 
scene on the beach in the Antiquary, or some of those in which 
Meg Merrilies appears in Guy Mannering, as a whole we think 
it not surpassed by either, and decidedly superiour to the last. 
There are certainly fewer incidents superfluous ; they are be- 
sides for the most part more probable, and their connexion 
is more intimately preserved. The perfect naturalness of 
all the traits of manners, is especially worthy of remark. 
From the obtrusive, though amiable self-complacency of Lady 
Margaret, describing ¢ his most sacred majesty’s disjune at 
Tillietudlem,’ to the little peasant girl, setting down her pitch- 
er and parting her «fair flaxen hair,’ to answer the stranger 
with ‘ what’s your wull ?’ all is painted to the life. Of the 
characters, that of Claverhouse, as far as we know, is new, 
and is sketched with a master’s hand. Edith is a picture of 
consummate female loveliness; modest, affectionate, ingenu- 


* Historical truth is closely observed. Instances are the circumstan- 
ces of Archbishop Sharpe’s murder ; the details of the battles of Loudon 
Hill, Glasgow, and Bothwell bridge; and even the character and person 
of Lauderdale, Lord lieutenant. Laing’s Hist. Scotland, Books 7, 8, 9,and 10. 
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ous, disinterested, faithful, timid in action, but intrepid in 
endurance ;—not original, it is true; for happy is it, that 
any one, who has genius and feeling enough, may draw it 
from nature, and not have to search far for the model. Cud- 
die, Mrs. Dennison, Mause and Alison are all chef d’cuvres 
in their way. ‘Their individuality is strictly preserved, yet 
through it the elements of universal human nature may all 
along be discerned. Morton is all that in his capacity of 
hero he can be required to be, brave, generous, and cen- 
stant. Burley is nobly drawn. It is a character which, 
though it has not seldom appeared, has not, that we know, 
been before introduced into a work of fiction; a sample of 
that spirit of dark, unrelenting bigotry, which Knox left for 
his legacy to the persecuted presbyterians of Scotland, graft- 
ed on a mind overrun with violent passions ; justifying its fe- 
rocity with the plea of being directed by special inspiration ; 
and in the midst of that claim to ridicule or detestation, 
which such delusion is commonly understood to bring, still 
retaining by its grand severity something of ‘the archangel 
ruined,’ 

As we have spoken of the moral aspect of these works, we 
will make an exception, though we fear we may seem pre- 
cise. We find some of the characters in the habit of making 
compromises between convenience and truth, such as even the 
moralist of Carlisle, accommodating as he has been thought to 
be, would scarcely bear them out in. We do not speak here 
of the provident Mrs. Dennison, who ¢ followed her instinct 
asa lady’s maid, and lied ;* nor of the faithful Cuddie, in 
whose honest mind regard for his safety and his master teok 
precedence of less obvious duties; nor of Balfour, whose 
scheme of morals involved higher principles than any here 
concerned ; but of no less personages than the hero of one 
tale, and the heroines of both. We do not care to give exam- 
ples. They are to be found by whoever may choose to look 
for them in vol. i. p. 57, ii. pp. 32, and 164, and iv. p. 125, 
There are others equally exceptionable, but we cannot now 
refer to them. 

On the whole, we have been charmed with these works. 
ifwe have many more such, we fear we shall have done 
With sober history, and take to fiction for improvement no 
less than pleasure. Yet perhaps we should not say we fear ; 
‘or we are half inclined to think we should be gainers by the: 
change.—We hear that they are again ascribed in Ediy- 
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“a 


burgh to Mr. Scott. Many of the same internal marks, 
which indicate their common origin, wouid lead us to believe 
them allied to tie poems of that fine genius; though from 
the different nature of the compositions, a comparison Cannot 
be so fairly instituted, nora result soconvincing formed. Some 
of the characterisiick excellencies of the novelist he holds in 
common with the poet. We may instance in his power of 
describing natural scenery, and of narrating in an interest- 
ing manner a simple story. We should have no doubt, but 
that we think we have no warrant for believing Mr. Scott 
capable of touches of such deep subduing pathos, as are eve- 
ry where scattered through these works. ‘The manner of 
describing battles, as they appear to a distant spectator, is 
common, and peculiar, to them. Morton and his fellow- 
prisoners overlooking the heath of Dramclog are but the 
counterpart of Clara and her guard surveying the field of 
lodden. In some of their faults they resemble each other 
no less. ‘The passion for unnecessary superhuman agency, 
in despite of the hoary rule which says * dignus sit vindice 
nodus’ appears not more in the predictions of Guy Manner- 
ing, Meg Merrilies and Habakkuk Mucklewrath, than in 
those of “Constance de Bever ‘ly in Marmion. the * grey-hair- 
ed sive’ and ¢ grisly priest’ in the Lady of the Lake, and the 
Abbot of Iona in the Lord of the Isles. It is the bad fortune 
of both too that same intruder always gets the start of the 
legimate hero of the piece in the regard of the reader. De 
Wilton, Malcolm, perhaps Redmond, scarcely appear toa 
transient acquaintance to deserve their good fortune.  Fer- 
gus almost monopolizes the interest in Way erley, and, poor 
judges as we are in such matters, had we been in the place 
of Edith, we are not quite sure but the day would have gone 
hard with Morton. 

If Mr. Scott be the author of these works—and we scarce- 
ly doubt it,—he possesses a genius as prolifick and versatile 
as any on record, It is only about ten years since he first 
introduced himself to the public k. In this time he has pub- 
lished, besides smaller works, valuable editions of two stand- 
ard authors, eight substantial volumes of poetry, of unequal 
but all of indisputable merit, and five of the best fictitious 

narrations of the age. And all this, while occupied in the du- 
ties of an active life, and in the midst of studies which have 
placed him,—in one department of learning, especially,—a- 
mong the best scholars of his time.—If we do not err widely, he 
holds the tenure of his immorality most firmly by his novels. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS, 


Ali Bey. 


Tue following notice is from an intelligent correspondent, 
who obtained his information at Tangier, and may be relied on 
as correct. 

About seven years ago, a man came to Tangier, who called 
himself Ali Bey. He was well versed in the Arabick of the Le- 
vant, and the rites of the Mahometan religion. He said he was 
the son of a Bey of Egypt, who was, many years since, forced 
to escape from his country in disgrace, and take refuge in Italy. 
There his children were instructed in the sciences of Europe, 
and privately by their father in the doctrines of Islamism. On 
his death-bed, the old mar enjoined on this son to repair to the 
empire of Morocco, and perfect himself in the religion of his fa- 
thers. In the pious fulfilment of this injunction he was now 
come. 

He had the costume and manners of a mussulman, attended 
the mosque regularly, and approved himself an accomplished 
follower of the prophet. He resided in Tangier about six 
months, when the emperour sent for him to Mequinez, gave 
him a wife, and made him a favourite. Ali Bey had two sets of 
fine astronomical instruments, one of which he gave to the empe- 
rour, whose confidence he seemed now unreservedly to possess. 
But unfortunately one day, from wrong information or miscalcu- 
lation of his own, he ventured to predict an eclipse. ‘The em- 
perour sent to Tangier to know if one would take place at the 
stated time. Mr. Simpson consulted the almanack, and return- 
ed a negative answer. At length the day arrived, and no eclipse 
happened, ‘ You have deceived me,” said the emperour, “ you 
are an impostor. Take him—place him beyond Mount Atlas, 
and let him never again pass the confines of my empire.” He 
was accordingly carried to the kingdom of Tafilet ; from which, 
however, he contrived to escape, and in process of time he ar- - 
rived in Mecca. He there made himself of some inportance 
and repute, by ‘neans of his talents and address, and was em- 
ployed in making drawings of the mosques, &c. We afterwards 
passed to Alexandria, and thence to Europe. 
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When he was sent out ef Morocco, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese consuls, with whom he had been intimate, were immedi- 
ately expelled from Tangier without examination. Mr. Simp- 
son assured me that he had positive information, that the pre- 
tended Ali Bey is a Catalan, named Bahia, (not Badia, as has 
been said,) and that he was employed by the Prince of Peace to 
undertake this adventure. The king of Spain has, until lately, 
always kept two young men in Tangier, to learn the Arabick 
language, and to collect manuscripts, which they transmitted 
to Spain by stealth. 


— 


Arabick Manuscripts. 


A Frencaman, who has been a long time in Morocco, has 
found in the interiour some curious manuscripts, consisting of 
proclamations and addresses to the different tribes of the Moors, 
soon after they were driven from Spain, to induce them to 
unite for the purpose of reconquering the country they had lost. 
They are addressed to the tribes separately, characterising them 
by the climate, productions and genius of the different sections 
of the country, which they inhabited. They are said to be 
written in the finest style of oriental eloquence, and to be wor- 
thy the brightest period of Arabian literature under Haroun 
Abraschid. They are expected to be published soon with a 
French translation. 

= 


Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 


A new publication has been announced at Edinburgh under the 
title of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. In their prospec- 
tus the editors remark, that whatever tends to illustrate the 
history, manners, or literature of Scotland, will be regarded with 
peculiar, though by no means exclusive, attention, They also 
intend, that their miscellany shall be characterized by a more 
judicious selection of original poetry, and particularly by a much 
more careful and comprehensive Review of new publications, 
than may at present be found in any similar wor’. They state 
further, that they have the satisfaction of bringing the work 
forward with the aid of a numerous and able bedy of contribu- 
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tors, and that they have been promised the occasional assistance 
of several individuals in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
whom the publick voice has already placed high in the ranks of 
literary distinction. 


_—_—-—— 


Klaproth, the German Chemist. 


Tue following is from Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy for 
March. On the first of January, 1817, Martin Henry Von Kla- 
proth, Professor of Chemistry at Berlin, and by far the most 
celebrated chemist in Germany, died at a very advanced age. 
He had been a distinguished writer for at least forty years. 
Chemistry is under greater obligations to him, than to any oth- 
er chemist of his time. He devoted himself entirely to ana- 
lytical chemistry ; and to him we are chiefly indebted for the 
knowledge, which we at present possess of the mineral king- 
dom, and for the formulas employed to develop the constituents 
of minerals. His labours are comprized in six octavo volumes, 
under the title of Beitrage zur chemischen Kenntniss der Mine- 
ralkérper, the first volume of which was published in 1795, and 
the last in 1815. He was the discoverer of uranium, and he 
confirmed and completed the discovery of tellurium and titani- 
um. He likewise discovered zirconia and mellitick acid. 


i 


Law School in Harvard University. 


Tur following are the statutes and regulations adopted by the 
Corporation, and approved by the Board of Overseers, June 
26, 1817. The Hon. Asanet Stearns has been chosen 
professor, and the school will go into operation at the com- 
mencement of the college term in October. 


Ar a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, May 14, 1817—The Royall Professor of Law having rep- 
resented to this Board, that in his opinion, and in that of many 
friends of the University, and of the improvement of our youth, 


the establishment of a school for the instruction of Students at 


Law, at Cambridge, under the patronage of the University, will 
tend much to the better education of young men destined to that 
profession, and will increase the reputation and usefulness of 
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this seminary ; and the Corporation concurring in these views, 
it was voted as follows— 

1. That some Counsellor, learned in the Law, be elected to 
be denominated University Professor of Law ; who shall reside 
in Cambridge, and open and keep a school for the instruction cf 
Graduates of this or any other University, and of such others, 
as, according to the rules of admission as attorneys. may be ad- 
mitted after five years’ study in the office of some Counsellor. 

2. That it shall be the duty of this officer, with the advice of 
the Royall Professor of Law, to prescribe a course of study, to 
examine and confer with the students upon the subjects of 
their studies, and to read lectures to them appropriate to the 
course of their studies, and their advancement in the science, 
and generally to act the part of a Tutor to them in such manner 
as will best improve their minds and assist their acquisitions, 

S$. The compensation for this instruction is to be derived from 
the Students; and a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars a 
year shall be paid by each one who shall attach himself to the 
School; but this sum shali be subject to be reduced hereafter by 
the Corporation, if, in their judgment, the emoluments of the 
School shall make such reduction reasonable,and consistent with 
the interest of the establishment. 

4, The Students shall have access to the College Library on 
such terms as the Government of the University shail prescribe ; 
and a complete Law Library be obtained for their use, as soon as 
means for that purpose may be found. 

5. The Students shall be permitted to board in Commons on 
the same terms as other members of the College ; and such ac- 
commodation snall be afforded them in respect to lodging rooms as 
may consist with the urgent claims of the existing establishment. 

6. As an excitement to diligence and good conduct, a degree 
of Bachelor of Laws shall he instituted at the University, to be 
conferred on such Students as shall have remained at least 
eighteen months at the University School, and passed the resi- 
due of their noviciate in the office of some Counsellor of the Su- 
preme Court of the Commonwealth, or who shall have remained 
three years, or if not graduates of any college, five years, in 
the School, provided the Professor having charge of the same 
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shall continue to be a practitioner in the Supreme Judicial 


Court. 
7. The Students shall have the privilege of attending the Lec- 


tures of the Royall Professor of Law free of expense, and shall 
have access to the other Lectures of the University usually al- 
lowed to be attended by Resident Graduates, without charge, 
or for such reasonable compensation as the Corporation, with 
the assent of the Overseers, shall determine. 

8. The Law Students shall give bond for the payment of the 
College dues, including the charge of the Professor for in- 
struction, which shall be inserted in the Quarter Bills and col- 
lected by the College Officer, and the sums received for instruc- 
tion shall, when received, be paid over by said officer to the Pro- 


fessor. 

9, ‘he Law Students shall be on the same footing generally 
in respect to privileges, duties, and observance of all College reg- 
ulations, as by the laws pertain to Resident Graduates. 


-— 


Storr’s Essay.—Wells & Lilly, Boston, have published an Es- 
say on the Historical Sense of the New Testament, by GorTLos 
CurisTiAn Storr, late doctor of divinity, and professor of the- 
ology in the university of Tubingen ;—translated from the Latin. 

We are glad to see any part of the writings of this celebrat- 
ed German critick exhibited to the publick in a form more tan- 
sible to the great mass of readers in this country, than that in 
which they appear in the original. We have little concern, 12 
our literary capacity, with the theological dogmas of Storr, or 
with those of Farmer, Semler, or Eichhorn, which the translator 
says Storr has successfully opposed ; but we do feel an inter- 
est in any attempt, made with unprejudiced feelings, and a gen- 
erous desire of promoting the important truths of the gospel, to 
illustrate those difficult and doubtful points, which have divid- 
ed the opinions of the greatest and best men, and too often pro- 
duced such agitations, as have proved pernicious to the inter- 
ests of society and the happiness of the world. We cannot 
help hoping that the Caletater may not be disappointed in 


his prediction, “ that the clergy of this country will not long 


refuse the advantages, which may be derived from the German 
theologians.” ‘To whatever results the over-earnest inquiries 
of a few speculative and visionary men may have led them, we 
feel assured. that the principles of criticism which have been 
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adopted, perhaps we may say invented by the Germans, with- 
in a few years past, if applied with judgment, and an ardent 
and humble desire of the truth, are admirably calculated to elu- 
cidate what is obscure, to reconcile what have been thought in- 
consistencies in the sacred scriptures, and to enforce their 
leading truths and essential doctrines with a weight of evidence 
more powerful, than could be drawn from any sources indepen- 
dent of the application of these principles. 

We cannot stop to inquire, though pepe we might make 
the inquiry, by what authority the translator has said, “ that this 
treatise is producing a great change in the sentiments of the 
Germans ?”? We are pleased with the plain good sense, can- 
dour, and many of the critical remarks which appear in the 
performance, but we do not think it calculated to produce a 
great change, particularly in the sentiments of a nation. The 
publick are under obligations, nevertheless, to the translator for 
what he has done, and we sincerely hope he will persevere in 
ascomplishing the promise, which he has partially made, of * ex- 
hibiting his author as the opponent of the celebrated Eichhorn,” 
or in any other character in which he can be made useful to 
the publick, or to the cause of Christianity. 


—— 


Wanostrocht’s Grammar.—West & Richardson, Boston, have 
yublished a Grammar of the French Language, with practical 
Wierdioes: by N. Wanostrocht, LL.D. 1t will probably be deem- 
ed a sufficient evidence of the merits of this grammar, that 
it has within a few years been through thirteen editions in Lon- 
don, three in this country, and been printed several times at 
Paris. Its peculiar excellence seems to consist in the cencise- 
ness and simplicity of its rules, and the lucid manner in which 
they are illustrated. It combines within a small compass a 
grammar, exercises,and introductory lessons, all so construct- 
ed and arranged, as to lead the student gradually and easily 
» into a knowledge of the language. Learners are apt to be dis- 
couraged by the multiplicity of rules, exceptions to rules, and 
remarks on the peculiarities and intricacies of the language, 
which encumber Chambaud’s grammar. This,in fact, seeins de- 
signed for such as have already become able adepts in the 
language, rather than for those, who are acquiring its elements. 
Wanostrocht’s is free from this fault, and is well adapted to 
beginners, at the same time that it contains every thing requi- 
site in a grammar, for making the student critically acquainted 
with the language. 
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Hilliard & Metcalf, Cambridge, have lately published a small 
book, called the Horrours of Slavery, in two parts. Part first 
contains observations, facts, and arguments, extracted from 
the speeches of Wilberforce, Grenville, Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
Martin, Whitbread, and other distinguished members of the 
British Parliament. Part second consists of extracts, chief- 
ly American, compiled from authentick sources, relating to the 
subject of siavery, and proposing measures for its abolition im 
the United States. By Jounw Kewrick. 


Chalmers on the Christian Revelation ——The article, Chris- 
tianity, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which has been so 
much read and so much admired, has at length been published 
by the author, Dr. Chalmers of Glasgow, in a separate volume. 
t wo editions have already appeared in this country, and we 
can desire no better manifestation of the good sense and taste 
of the reading part of our community, than that this book meets 
so ready and general a reception. ‘It is chiefly confined to 
the exposition of the historical argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and the aim of the author has been to prove the exter- 
nal testimony so sufficient, as to leave infidelity without excuse, 
even though the remaining important branches of the Christian 
defence had been less strong and satisfactory than they are.’ 

We feel confident it will not be allowing him too high claims 
to say, that no treatise on the subject has been written with ni- 
cer discrimination in the selection and arrangement of topicks, 
or with such force and clearness of argument. Dr. Chalmers 


has also given to the publick, in another volume, a Series of 


Discourses on the Christian Revelation, viewed in connexion 
with the modern Astronomy. ‘These discourses have been re- 
printed in this country. ‘The author combats in them, at some 
length, the argument, derived from modern astronomy, against 
the truth of the Christian Revelation; and, in the prosecution 
of his reasoning, he attempts to elucidate the harmony that 
subsists between the doctrines of scripture, and the discove- 
ries of modern science. 


———— 


Signals at Sea—Wells & Lilly, Boston, have published a 
system of general Signals for night and day, whereby merchant 
vessels can communicate at a distance bv means of the common 
colours of the ship, and with four lanterns by night, without go- 


ing out of their course. By Cyarves L. Sarcenr. 
Vol. V. No. 2. 38 
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The object of this pamphlet is one of cousiderable importance 
to the commercial part of the community ; and as it may be car- 
ried into effect, without expense, and with very little trou- 
ble, we are induced to notice it, and recommend it to the con- 
sideration of our intelligent merchants. If they will give the 
plan that attention which it deserves, we think they will take 
some general measures to have it realized. 

There is no person that has made a passage at sea, who has 
not felt the anxiety and importance of speaking with vessels, 
particularly on approaching the coast; there is no one who has 
made several passages, but has been placed in circumstances in 
which the obtaining information from other ships was essential 
to t®e safety of the vessel he was in; and there is no man who 
is acquainted with the risks of navigation and the history of 
shipwrecks, who does not know that it is the want of such infor- 
mation that has occasioned the loss of the greater part of lives 
and property which have been destroyed in this way. Some- 
times a vessel will not go out of her way to speak with anoth- 
er, Which she may perhaps consider of no consequence ; and of- 
ten a more obliging disposition cannot, if it would, approach a 
ship which wishes to communicate ;—and in many cases, where 
they can approach, the violence of the wind and sea makes it 
dangerous to come near, and impossible to remain long enough 
to interchange a single question and answer. In all these cases 
this system of signals would serve all the purposes wanted, and 
would in almost every passage save some time, and much anxi- 
ety to a commander. 

Captain Sargent is an experienced navigator, and the plan he 
has here proposed is so simple, that it can be easily understood, 
and so ample, that it will answer every purpose. Any man 
who can take an Observation can comprehend this system, and 
a very little practice would make it quite familiar. Whatever 
tends to the improvement of any profession, it is the particular 
interest of those concerned in that profession to adopt, since it 
is thus rendered more respectable. An adoption of signals, so 
as to communicate intelligence with facility, would be an acqui- 
sition high!y creditable fo our merchant captains. It would 
be honourable to them to introduce this system, which in the 
course of time would no doubt become universal. 

The insulated efforts of individuals can, however, do but little, 
If our underwriters and principal merchants would reflect on 
the advantages, that would be derived from the general adoption 
of such a system, and join with the respectable masters of ships 
in adopting it, the example would doubtless be followed by oth- 
er cities, and this very desirable improvement carried immedi- 
ately into operation. | 
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Mr. Thomas of Philadelphia has published ‘ Comparative views 
of the me bt between the Calvinists and Arminians,’ by 
William White, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the commonwealth of Pennsyivania, in 2 vols. 8vo. We are 
glad to see so bulky a theological work from an American 
author, especially from so distinguished a divine as Bishop 


White. 


Patents granted by Congress.—During the last session of Con- 
gress, an enumeration of the patents granted for the year 1816 
was furnished by the Secretary of State, of which the following 
is an abstract. 


Various kinds of mills and mill work - om - 18 
Printing and its branches - - - - - 9 
Distillation and Stills - . - - . - 4° 
Improvements in weaving, spinning, &c. - > 
Steam Engines and their accompaniments” - . rs 
Medical remedies - . . " é Al 4 
Bridges and pontoons Peers” ee - "se See 
Cutting and heading nails - © den —. 6 
Agricultural implements — - - . - oe 
Stoves and fire places - - . - . a 9 
Miscellaneous - - ‘ ‘ f i - g0 
The patentees belong to different states, as follows ;— 

District of Columbia - “ > m ‘ “ 4 
Vermont - - - ° be F - > 3 
New Hampshire - - . - ib ee 5 
Massachusetts - . ‘ . i i é - 86 
Connecticut - - - ° » ‘ ‘ ‘ 18 
Rhode Island_~ - - . . t . é siey 
New York - - - . 7 7 : e 55 
New Jersey - . . - i i : sigs 
Pennsylvania - - . - o ‘ co 
Delaware - - - . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
Maryland - é ‘ : . . " ‘ 1 
Virginia - ov Xs . ° . s i - 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee - eae - pins wolwie 

Kentucky - - - 4 TT : “ 

Ohio -~ - - #- - - . ‘ . 

In the miscellaneous class, is a great variety of manufacturing 
and economical processes; among the rest an improvement in 
plaiting ruffles. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


Officers elected May 27, 1817. 


Epwarp Aveustvus Horyoke, M. D. President. 
Joun TuHorn Ton Kirktand, D.D. LL.D. V. President. 


COUNSELLORS. 


Hon. George Cabot. Hon. Thomas Dawes. 
Caleb Gannett, Esq. Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. 
Rey. James Freeman, D. D. Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
Aaron Dexter, M. D. W. D. Peck, Pr of. Nat. Hist. 
Hon. John Davis, LL.D. Hon. Josiah Quincy. 


John Farrar, Prof. Math. Recording Secretary. 
Hon Josiah Quincy, Corresponding Secretary. 

Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. Lreasurer. 

Jacob Bigelow, M. D. Vice Treasurer. 

Charles Bulfinch, Esq. Librarian. 

John Gorham, M. D. Cabinet Keeper. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Rev. Dr. Kirkland. Prof, Willard. 
Rev. Dr. Freeman. Prof. Farrar. 
Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch. 


Joseph Gardner Cogswell, Esq. was elected a member of thie 
Academy, Aug. 14th, 1816. 


In 1796 the late Count Rumford made a very liberal donation 
to the Academy, the proceeds of which, amounting at that time 
to one hundred and fifty dollars a year, were to be given every 
two years, as a premium to the author of the most important dis- 
covery or useful improvement that might be made in any part of 
the Continent of America or in any of the American Islands on 
light or on heat. The premium has been claimed by several per- 
sons, but has never been adjudged to any one. ‘The fund has ac- 
cordingly been accumulating. It now yields between five and six 
hundred dollars a year. It was the wish of Count Rumford, 
that the premium. should consist of a gold or silver medal, of the 
value of three hundred dollars, and in case the fund should ace 
cumulate, that the remainder of the proceeds should be given in 
money. 
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Proceedings of Foreign Philosophical Societies. 


{From Thomson’s Annals for March.} 

On Thursday, Feb. 6,a paper by Mr. Edmond Davy, Professor 
of Chemistry to the Cork Institution, was read before the Royal 
Society, on Fulminating Platinum. 

This substanse is a brown powder, varying in shade, and some- 
times being very dark, according as the circumstances are varied 
in its preparation. It is specifically lighter than fulminating gold. 
It explodes violently when heated to the temperature of 400°, 
which is also the exploding temperature of fulminating gold. It 
does not explode by trituration or percussion. It is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, which prevents it from exploding by the ac- 
tion of the galvanick battery. It indents a plate of metal when ex- 
ploded on it in the same way as fulminating gold. When ex- 
ploded between two plates, it acts most violently against the low- 
er One. Itdissolves in sulphuric acid, without giving out any gas. 
The solution is very dark coloured. Nitric and muriatic acids 
have but little action onit. Chlorine decomposes it, and con- 
verts it into muriate of ammonia and muriate of platinum. Am- 
moniacal gas has no action on it. When heated in muriatic acid 
gas, it is converted into muriate of ammonia and muriate of pla- 
tinum. When exposed to the air, it absorbs a little moisture, but 
does not otherwise alter its properties. 

The paper was terminated with a theory of the fulminating pla- 
tinum, which agrees very nearly with the theory. of fulminating 
gold, given by Bergman and Berthollet. 

On Thursday, Feb. 20, a paper by Mr. Pond, the Astronome: 
Royal, was read, on the Parallax of the fixed Stars. It is wel! 
known that Dr. Brinkley has for several years past been observing 
certain fixed stars with a circular instrument at the Dublin Obser- 
vatory ; that he has observed a sensible parallax in several of them 
amounting to about 2”, that this parallex has constantly appeared 
in every year’s observations, and that it is too great to be ascribed 
‘o errours of observation. It was desirable that these observations 
should be confirmed by other astronomers. The circular instru 
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ment at Greenwich was considered as well adapted for the pur- 
pose; accordingly Mr. Pond made observations with it in 1812 
and 1813; but he soon found that it would not answer the ex- 
pected object, unless it could be wholly devoted to such observa- 
tions. In consequence, he proposed at the last visitation that two 
ten-feet telescopes, fitted with micrometers, should be fixed to stone 
pillars, for the purpose of observing the parallax of the fixed stars, 
which proposal was approved of. Till these can be erected, two 
temporary telescopes have been fixed for making observations. 

At the first meeting of the Wernerian Natural History Society 
for the winter session, Nov. 23, 1816, Principal Baird communi- 
cated the copy of a letter From Lieut. Webb, dated Camp Fort, 
Peethora Gurh, April 2, 1816, in which that officer gives the alti- 
tudes of the principal snow peaks visible from Kumaon. He as- 
certained the height of 27 peaks in the Great Snowy Chain. The 
distances and bases were determinated trigonometrically. The 
lowest peak measured was 15,733 feet above the level of the sea; 
the highest peak, 25,669 feet above the sea; 21 of the peaks were 
from 20,000 to 25,0@0 feet above the level of the sea. Chimbora- 
z0, which has hitherto been considered the highest mountain in 
the world, has generally been estimated at only 20,280 feet ; by 
Humboldt a little higher. 

M. C. Dupin, Foreign Associate to the Institute of Naples, has 
presented to the Royal Institute of France a Memoir on the re-es- 
tablisment of the Marine Academy.—M. Dupin, who in the Ionian 
Isles exerted all his efforts in the organization of the first acade- 
my ever founded in these celebrated countries, endeavours in this 
new publication to hasten the revival of an institution of this kind 
applied to one of the most important branches of the publick pow- 
er and prosperity. He endeavours to prepare for this edifice 
more secure foundations, and better combined than those of the 
first creation. He points out the investigations necessary for 
completing the maritime art in its most important branches, and 
shows the means of facilitating these labours, and rendering them 


fruitful. 
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Abstract of meteorological observations for April and May, taken 


at Cambridge. 


_ Barometer. Thermometer. 
7A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M. 7A.M.2P.M. 9 P.M. 
G. 30.47 30.45 30.46 47 75 56 
April M. 580.038 30.029 30.015 88.00 52.7 $8.05 — 
L. 29.47 29.48 29.47 26 42 28 
G. 30.42 30.89 380.40 63 78 64 
May : M. 30.144 30.111 $0.125 49.96 64.96 50.25 
L. 29.83 29.73 29.87 37 52 39 


Beets. 5 et ey Meare " gi st By 
BRS Ar SY A Ee 5 SNS Pei at Were 


April. Rain on the 5th, a shower on the 7th, violent storm on 
the 24th, in all 1.75 inch. 

May. A shower with thunder and lightning on the 11th, rain 
on the 18th, in the night of the 25th, on the 27th, 28th, and Sist, 
inall 1.53 15th, 28th, and SOth frost; on the 15th ice formed 4 of 
an inch, peas destroyed on low grounds, while in some instances 
beans escaped on high. On the 14th, snow fell at Chester, Ver- 
mont, 5 inches deep, and on the 6th remained in some places $ 
feet deep on Lake Champlain. May poles, it is said, were erected 
on the ice at Montreal, not known before for 40 years. . The aver- 
age heat about 1° less than usual. On the 2Ist a considerable 
shock of an earthquake about 3 o’clock a. M.—continued about 20 
seconds—was perceived throughout most of New England. 


Abstract of Meteorological observations, taken at Brunswick. 
April, 1817. 
Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 42.07° 


do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 39.06 
Greatest heat - - - - - - 65.00 
Greatest cold - - - - - 17.50 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.777 in. 

Greatest monthly range of do. 710 
Quantity of rain and snow reduced to water 2,138 


Days entirely or chiefly fair 19 
do. da. do. cloudy 11 
Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
N. W. 14S. W. 14.—S: E. 5.—N. E. 3.—S. 3.—N, 2.—E, 3.— 
W. 1. The prevailing forms of the clouds have been the cirrus 


and cirre-cumulus. 


May, 1817. 


Mean Monthly temp. from three observations each day 52.54° 
do. = do. do. from maxima of heat and cold. 50.38 
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Greatest heat - - - - - - ° - 78.00 
Greatest cold oa ie - - ose 22.00 
Mean height of the Barometer — - - 29.948 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - eto ik .720 


Quantity of rain” - - - - .510 
Days entirely or chiefly fair - - 18 
do. do. do. cloudy’ - 13 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
S. W. 16.--N. W.9.—S. E. 8.—S. 7.—N. E. 3.—E. 1.—N. 1.— 
W.1. The predominant form of the clouds has been the cirrus, 
Thunder on the thirty first. 


Lo Correspondents. 


A long review of a popular book was rejected with regret; but 
various reasons, which we should be willing to explain to the au- 
thor, had he favoured us with his name and address, induced us 
to think it not suited to our purpose. 

The interesting article in continuation of the Jesuits was re- 
ceived too late for this number. 

We have 4o acknowledge the liberality of our poetical corres- 
pondents, and to assure them, that several articles, with which 
they have favoured us, will appear in our next. 

The lines by X. are not without merit, but they want execution, 
and a little more of the turn of poetry. 


ee 


CorriGEnDA. In our last number, p 26, for * 1812,” read 1813 
—p. 52, for * Philliberts” read Philliberto—p. 104, for “ Russia” 
read Rousseau—p. 145, seventh line from the top, for ‘* France” 
read Rome—p. 64, line 30, after the period, insert the following 
sentence ; * The elder Buxtorf took up their defence.’ 


FJuly. 








